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NATHANIEL   WRIGHT    LORD 


Professor  Lord  died  just  three  weeks  before  Commencement. 
The  memorials  to  him  will  be  published  later. 


Volume  III  July,  1911  Number  I 

COMMENCEMENT    NUMBER 

Baccalaureate  Day 

On  Sunday,  June  ii,  at  3:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Bacca- 
laureate Sermon  was  preached  to  the  Class  of  191 1  by  the  President  of 
the  University,  William  Oxley  Thompson.  The  Armory,  or,  as  it  is 
most  frequently  called  on  the  Campus,  the  Gymnasium,  was  thus,  for 
the  first  time,  made  the  scene  of  the  formal  commencement  exercises, 
and  sustained  its  function  admirably.  The  decorations  were  new  and 
charming,  enclosing  the  great  floor  with  smooth  panels  of  white  and  dull 
blue;  and  the  cool  freshness  of  this  array  was  by  no  means  illusory, 
although  this  Sunday  was  the  only  hot  day  of  the  week,  for  the  new 
fans  kept  the  air  almost  as  cool  as  that  under  the  trees  on  the  Campus. 
The  President  spoke  as  follows : 


The  Sermon 

Deuteronomy  8 13 :  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live. 

Matthew  4:4:  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

John  10:10:  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly. 

This  first  text  appears  in  an  exhortation  accompanying  the  second 
giving  of  the  law.  At  that  time  the  history  of  the  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness  was  interpreted  as  a  means  by  which  people  were  to  be  hum- 
bled, proved,  and  tested  that  they  might  know  that  man  did  not  live  by 
bread  only.  This  is  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Scripture  itself.  At 
this  early  date  to  a  primitive  people  the  lesson  was  clearly  set  forth 


that  there  were  other  than  material  things  of  supreme  importance  in 
human  life. 

The  second  text  is  a  quotation  from  the  one  just  referred  to  and 
is  valuable  not  simply  for  the  content  of  the  words  but  has  a  new  value 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  answer  Jesus  made  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  when  worn  and  wearied  with  the  fasting  of  forty  days.  He 
was  tempted  to  use  the  power  of  God  to  prove  his  own  Sonship  and  to 
put  the  emphasis  upon  the  physical  or  material  side  of  life.  To  this 
temptation  He  did  not  yield,  but  gave  an  added  emphasis  to  the  old 
doctrine  that  man  should  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God. 

The  third  text  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  teaching  of  Jesus 
in  a  chapter  where  he  is  putting  the  emphasis  upon  Himself  as  a  leader, 
a  good  Shepherd  who  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep.  He  is  suggesting  very 
clearly  that  He  was  the  door  through  which  men  were  to  enter  into  the 
larger  life.  By  me  if  any  man  enter  in  he  shall  be  saved  and  shall  go 
in  and  out  and  find  pasture.  This  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  teaching 
elsewhere  that  He  was  the  life  and  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world. 


A  review  of  these  passages  and  experiences  will  suggest  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  men  everywhere.  It  is  so  easy  to  put  the  emphasis 
upon  the  material  things  and  so  difficult  to  make  an  appeal  from  extreme 
physical  need.  It  is  so  easy  to  see  the  naturalness  of  the  human  desire 
and  human  ambition  and  so  difficult  to  turn  away  from  the  things  of 
lesser  value  and  find  our  heart  loyalty  with  the  things  that  are  unseen 
and  eternal.  It  need  not  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that  no  emphasis 
belongs  upon  the  needs  that  are  to  be  satisfied  with  bread.  These  have 
their  proper  place.  Our  generation  has  been  preaching  a  gospel  of 
condition  rather  than  a  gospel  of  character.  Men  have  been  pitied 
because  they  were  hungry  or  naked,  but  have  been  utterly  neglected 
when  they  were  known  to  be  feeding  their  better  natures  upon  the  husks 
of  vanity  and  folly.  I  would  enter  no  protest  or  criticism  upon  the 
generosity  of  heart  that  would  remove  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  the 
misery  and  distress  which  so  abound  in  the  less  fortunate  conditions 
of  human  life.  Indeed  nothing  but  commendation  can  be  oflfered  for 
people  whose  hands  are  ready  and  hearts  responsive  to  the  call  of  phys- 
ical need  wherever  found.  The  mistake  lies,  however,  in  the  assumption 
that  the  full  dinner  pail  is  the  guarantee  of  a  full  life.     Too  often  we 


assume  that  if  wc  are  well  fed  and  well  dressed  and  well  entertained  and 
carry  with  us  all  the  trappings  of  wealth  and  pleasure  we  are  living  the 
favored  and  the  highest  life.  In  other  channels  men  feed  upon  their 
vanities,  satisfy  themselves  with  the  lust  of  power,  expend  their  energies 
for  that  which  is  not  as  good  as  bread,  and  come  back  after  a  wearisome 
life  of  toil  and  turmoil  to  see  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  a  man 
of  large  worldly  experience  who  said:  "Vanities  of  vanities;  all  is 
vanity." 

It  is  against  these  tendencies  that  all  three  of  these  texts  are  flung 
out,  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  substitutes  the  promise  of  an  abundant 
life  as  the  goal  to  which  he  would  lead  all  men.  I  am  aware  that  this 
is  not  the  view  ordinarily  taken.  The  peasant  and  the  philosopher  have 
tried  to  interpret  life.  People  have  not  always  agreed  in  this  interpre- 
tation. Very  many  have  failed  to  understand  that  the  call  of  Jesus  as 
set  forth  in  the  text  this  afternoon  is  a  call  to  an  abundant  and  over- 
flowing life.  The  picture  here  really  is  a  picture  of  the  ocean  with  its 
mounting  waves  coming  shoreward  as  if  it  were  alive,  wave  upon  wave. 
Too  many  people  have  thought  of  his  call  in  terms  of  insignificance  and 
littleness.  I  express  the  conviction  that  the  coming  years  will  unite  men 
in  the  belief  that  the  abundant  life  for  which  the  Messiah  stood  was  the 
greatest  thought  of  infinite  wisdom  for  the  welfare  of  men.  To  put  it 
in  another  way,  the  revelation  of  God  to  men  as  seen  in  the  life  and 
teaching  of  the  lowly  Galilean  remains  an  effective  inspiration  to  the 
human  race,  towards  the  best,  the  purest,  the  holiest,  and  the  highest 
of  which  human  life  is  capable.  It  is  to  this  life  that  I  would  direct 
your  attention  this  afternoon  and  the  call  of  the  Great  Teacher  to  which 
I  would  ask  your  response. 

I  shall  attempt  no  analysis  of  the  life  announced  in  the  texts  nor 
of  the  life  illustrated  by  the  Great  Teacher,  but  suggest  a  few  outstand- 
ing principles  that  will  serve  to  bring  to  our  minds  the  abundant  life  to 
which  He  calls  us.  First  of  all,  will  you  observe  the  fundamental  place 
that  truth  occupies?  It  is  truth  against  all  fallacy,  the  truth  against  all 
traditicm,  the  truth  against  all  prejudice  and  error.  Think  not  of  the 
truth  as  an  abstraction,  but  truth  as  a  life  lived  in  flesh  and  blood.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  become  the  classic  reference  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus.  Here  it  is  that  meekness,  humility,  loyalty,  purity,  righteousness, 
and  mercy  inherit  the  earth,  fellowship  with  God,  and  win  the  kingdom. 
The  splendid  idealism  here  portrayed  has  commanded  the  admiration 
of  the  thoughtful  world.  I  wish,  however,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  address  proclaims  the  beauty  of  the  fundamental  virtues  and  their 
effectiveness  not  simply  in  an  ideal  world,  but  as  the  transforming  power 


changing  the  world  that  is  to  the  world  that  ought  to  be.  The  emphasis 
is  put  upon  the  inner  Hfe;  the  spirit  in  man,  and  the  motive  out  of  which 
he  hves.  It  is  here  that  we  learn  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  hand  than 
two,  if  one  of  them  is  to  be  corrupt.  Here  it  is  that  we  learn  that  it  is 
better  to  have  one  eye  than  to  have  two,  if  one  of  them  is  to  look  upon 
evil.  A  pure  heart  makes  a  better  world  than  an  evil  desire.  The  ex- 
cellence of  character  is  here  contrasted  with  all  the  rewards  of  iniquity 
or  unrighteousness.  Three  years  of  a  public  ministry  were  ample  to 
demonstrate  the  supremacy  of  these  virtues  in  His  own  life  and  a  thou- 
sand commentaries  have  been  written  to  prove  the  relation  between  these 
virtues  and  the  ineffable  character  that  has  brightened  twenty  centuries 
of  history.  His  poverty  was  such  as  to  contrast  Him  with  the  wealth 
of  the  birds  having  nests  in  the  trees.  He  had  not  whereon  to  lay  His 
head,  but  we  recognize  Him  as  commanding  all  the  sources  of  wealth. 
His  superiority  both  to  wealth  and  to  poverty  suggests  the  completeness 
of  His  own  life.  His  sorrows  were  those  brought  on  by  the  lapses  of 
men.  His  tears  were  called  out  by  the  distress  of  others.  Touched 
with  the  feeling  of  infirmity  He  was  still  free  from  the  penalties  visited 
upon  men  as  a  result  of  the  domination  of  falsehood  or  the  reign  of 
error  in  His  own  life.  We  are  not  to  interpret  these  things  as  mere 
accidents.  They  were  the  living  realization  of  the  power  of  truth  in 
producing  life  and  its  fundamental  importance  in  delivering  men  from 
death.  In  keeping  with  the  serenity  of  His  life,  His  teaching  every- 
where emphasized  to  other  people  the  principles  which  He  Himself 
illustrated.  So  complete  was  this  harmony  between  the  truth  and  His 
own  life  that  men  have  been  wont  to  put  Him  in  a  class  by  Himself 
and  forget  that  He  was  in  deed  and  truth  our  elder  brother,  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  Too  often  have  we  assumed  that  such  a 
life  was  unfitted  for  the  world,  and  as  often  have  we  forgotten  that 
more  of  such  life  would  have  made  a  new  world  and  new  men.  It  were 
an  easy  task  with  this  thought  in  mind  to  trace  His  conversations  and 
disputations  with  men,  discovering  in  every  case  that  the  passions  and 
unlovely  traits  were  always  emphasized  in  connection  with  prejudice, 
slavery  to  falsehood,  and  the  influence  of  error.  Throughout  these 
experiences  no  word  of  censure  or  criticism  ever  escaped  His  lips  con- 
cerning the  real  values  of  the  material  life,  which  He  in  common  with 
other  men  was  living,  but  everywhere  a  modest  commendation  of  truth 
and  beauty.  Hypocrisy  and  falsehood  called  forth  His  most  severe 
denunciation.  The  supremacy  of  men  over  the  world  in  which  they 
live  was  everywhere  assumed.     The  life  was  always  more  than  the  meat 
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and   could   not  be  measured   by   the  abundance  of   things   which   men 
possessed. 

An  appreciation  of  elementary  and  fundamental  truths  was  the  issue 
and  continues  to  be  the  issue  in  the  present  day.  Men  have  readily 
recognized  that  two  and  two  make  four.  In  our  progressive  discovery 
of  the  mathematical  relations  that  obtain  throughout  the  telescopic  uni- 
verse, we  recognize  that  to  deny  the  ratio  of  numbers  would  be  to  throw 
the  universe  into  chaos.  Mathematics,  therefore,  may  not  be  regarded 
as  arbitrary  but  the  accurate  expression  of  the  truth  as  discovered  in 
the  relation  of  the  physical  universe.  It  marks  a  long  way  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world  when  men  have  come  to  appreciate  the  fundamental 
accuracy  of  the  relations  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  What  we 
call  fundamental  virtues  are  but  the  truth  formulated  and  nowhere  better 
formulated  than  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Physical  and  material  men 
with  sharpened  intellects  adjust  themselves  to  the  truths  of  science  in 
a  material  and  physical  world.  The  problem  of  the  ages  is  that  they 
may  see  the  importance  of  a  similar  adjustment  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
universe  in  which  they  live.  Jesus  not  only  formulated  this  truth  and 
taught  it  to  men,  but  His  life  was  the  demonstration  of  these  things  in 
the  great  laboratory  of  human  experience. 

We  have  some  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  discernment  that  can 
follow  the  stars  in  their  courses  or  that  can  with  the  prophetic  genius 
of  science  set  the  alarm  clock  to  arouse  the  world  to  what  will  be  decades 
and  centuries  ahead  of  us,  but  we  fail  sometimes  with  a  like  apprecia- 
tion of  the  prophetic  genius  of  the  Great  Teacher  who  has  set  for  us 
the  spiritual  mathematics  of  truth  and  has  assured  us  of  the  permanent 
factors  in  all  true  and  generous  living.  It  is  this  universe-wide  sweep 
of  truth  in  both  mathematics  and  morals,  in  individual  and  social  life, 
in  the  affairs  of  men  and  governments,  in  the  realms  of  science  and 
politics,  to  which  Jesus  directs  us. 

Second,  will  you  observe  the  fundamental  place  that  righteousness 
occupies?  Truth  and  righteousness  are  oftentimes  thought  of  as  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Truth  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  universe  is 
built.  Righteousness  is  the  regulative  principle  by  which  it  is  operated. 
The  truth  brings  to  the  mind  peace  and  satisfaction.  Righteousness 
brings  to  life  its  steady  onward  flow.  It  is  noticeable  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  that  these  two  principles  were  clearly  set  out.  To  the  people 
He  said:  "Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  That  is  to  say,  the  righteousness  which  He  taught  was  not  a 
matter  of  the  letter  as  written  down  by  the  scribe,  nor  a  matter  of 


external  conformity  as  religiously  observed  by  the  Pharisee,  but  a  great 
regulative  principle  that  made  the  external  manifestation  of  life  cor- 
respond with  the  mind  and  heart  ruled  by  a  love  of  the  truth.     The 
reverse  side  of  this  principle  is  found  when  He  universally  teaches  that 
unrighteousness  is  fatal  as  an  error  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  pro- 
gress and  human  welfare.     It  is  commonly  affirmed  that  human  legisla- 
tion is  always  a  matter  of  compromise.     One  looks  in  vain  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  to  discover  any  compromise  between  righteousness  and  un- 
righteousness or  between  truth  and  error.     The  fundamental  principle 
insisted  upon  is  that  of  harmony  rather  than  that  of  compromise.     The 
harmony  in  the  principle  of  Jesus  is  like  the  harmony  in  a  great  musical 
classic  which  increases  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  the  composition.     It  is 
this  harmony  that  called  forth  the  vision  of  beauty  which  said :   "Mercy 
and  truth  have  met  together;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other."     The  important  principle  herein  set  forth  is  that  God's  world  is 
a  world  of  essential  and  fundamental  righteousness.     The  exactness  of 
nature,  the  steadfastness  of  all  her  operations,  led  the  psalmist  to  say: 
"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  showeth  His 
handiwork.     Day  unto  day   uttereth  speech.     There  is  no  speech  nor 
language;  their  voice  is  not  heard."     Nevertheless,  the  silent  testimony 
of  the  swinging  planets  is  a  testimony  of  exactness  of  all  the  elements 
that  underlie  the  universe  of  righteousness.     Let  me  dwell  upon  this 
statement  until  it  sinks  into  our  consciousness  that  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  to  men  was  a  revelation  of  fundamental  righteousness;  that  it 
left  no  place  for  unrighteousness;  that  it  made  no  apology  in  declaring 
the  great  principle  of  a  righteous  God,  a  universe  adjusted  to  righteous- 
ness, and  made  a  mighty  appeal  to  men  to  ally  themselves  with  the  eternal 
forces  of  righteousness.     Man's  lapse  from  this  fundamental  principle 
has  given  the  poet  the  vision  of  a  world  where  "every  prospect  pleases 
and  only  man  is  vile."     Twenty  centuries  of  critical  thinking  has  not  been 
able  to  set  aside  this  fundamental  thesis  of  righteousness,  nor  has  it  been 
able  to  persuade  men  to  a  courageous  acceptance  of  the  principle  by 
putting  it  into  complete  practice.     Here  and  there  righteousness  has  been 
established,  but  in  many  quarters  men  apologize  for  and  defend  unright- 
eousness as  the  only  basis  on  which  practical  business  may  be  carried  on. 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  left  no  place  for  moral  quibbling  in  matters  of 
principle.     All  His  teaching  concerning  human  life  demonstrates  the  folly 
as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  any  departure  from  the  right  and  the  truth. 
He  thus  set  up  a  standard  for  life  absolute  and  unyielding  as  the  basis 
of  happiness,  of  peace,  of  prosperity,  of  liberty,  and  of  all  that  belongs 
to  the  ideal  life.     Two  decades  ago  Henry  Drummond  did  the  world  a 
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great  service  by  emphasizing  the  old  principle  of  the  reign  of  law  in  a 
new  sphere.  The  title  was  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."  He 
set  out  the  fundamental  importance  of  righteousness  and  taught  us  that 
the  eternal  life  was  the  perfect  life,  or  a  perfect  correspondence  to  a 
perfect  environment.  Whether  he  intended  to  set  out  the  conditions  of 
a  perfect  life  or  the  cause  of  it  seems  a  little  uncertain,  but  at  all  events 
he  comes  back  in  a  modem  way  simply  to  state  the  elementary  truth 
which  Jesus  taught,  namely — that  truth  and  righteousness  constitute  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  harvest  of  life  may  be  reaped.  I  make  bold 
to  emphasize  these  things  here  because  I  believe  that  too  many  people 
have  looked  upon  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  a  more  or  less  superficial  way, 
assuming  that  they  were  merely  regulative  precepts  instead  of  the  setting 
out  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  true  life.  He  concerned  Him- 
self very  little  with  the  regulative  features  of  the  Pharisees  which  de- 
scended into  infinite  detail  as  to  human  conduct.  The  church  has  often- 
times followed  the  Pharisee  in  its  attempt  to  say  what  men  shall  do  and 
what  they  shall  not  do.  Modem  pedagogy  has  sought  to  eliminate  very 
many  of  these  infinitesimal  regulations  and  to  insist  upon  an  allegiance 
to  the  fundamental  principles,  leaving  the  individual  free  to  apply  them 
from  day  to  day.  This  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  He  set  out  the  principle  and  left  the  conscience  and  will  of  men 
free  so  that  life  itself  might  be  the  expression  of  great  fundamental 
principles  rather  than  obedience  to  trivial  regulations.  It  is  this  emphasis 
upon  principle  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  liberal  and  generous  living. 
In  one  way  or  another  the  philosopher,  the  theologian,  and  the  moralist, 
have  tried  to  stand  for  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  a  few  other  important  principles.  It  may  be  worth  while  here 
to  observe  that  these  matters  were  never  reached  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  They  are  naturally  the  outcome  of  a  more  basic  principle.  His 
persistent  and  dignified  allegiance  to  the  great  basic  principles  of  truth 
and  righteousness  cleared  the  way  for  the  abundant  life  among  men  for 
which  He  freely  gave  Himself. 

Third,  will  you  now  observe  the  supreme  motive  which  Jesus  in- 
culcates as  the  great  underlying  principle  of  the  overflowing  life,  namely, 
the  motive  of  love. 

By  common  consent  I  may  assume  that  this  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  by  common  consent  we  recognize  that  His  teach- 
ing made  it  the  supreme  motive  in  all  life.  I  have  spoken  of  tmth  and 
righteousness  as  the  intellectual  and  legal  principles  of  life  and  we  now 
ccMne  to  the  great  heart  motive  that  sways  both  God  and  men.  With 
undisguised  clearness  in  parable  and  in  didactic  teaching  Jesus  has  por- 


trayed  to  us  a  father  whose  love  encompassed  the  falling  sparrow  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  This,  however,  was  no  mere  sentiment.  It  was 
a  love  that  expressed  itself  in  service,  and  service  in  its  highest  form 
was  interpreted  as  sacrifice.  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,"  yet  in  some  transcendental  way 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  Men  appreciate  service  for  the  lovely; 
Jesus  illustrates  the  most  beautiful  service  for  the  unlovely,  and  meas- 
ured by  the  terms  of  men — the  unlovable.  It  was  just  this  feature  that 
gave  his  own  life  its  richness  and  fullness  and  that  divine  flavor  which 
has  made  it  the  charm  and  admiration  of  all  the  centuries.  A  world 
without  sacrifice  would  be  nothing  short  of  harsh  and  cruel.  One  can 
not  fail  to  see  that  Jesus  was  the  incarnation  of  the  principle  of  service. 
He  literally  emptied  Himself  from  His  love  to  others.  We  can  not  deny 
Him  all  the  rights  nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  that  He  waived  many  of 
them  and  indeed  waived  His  own  life  that  He  might  serve  others.  As 
George  MacDonald  has  said:  "The  grandest  thing  in  having  rights  is 
that,  being  our  rights,  we  can  give  them  up."  Now  there  can  be  no  sacri- 
fice where  there  are  no  rights,  and  the  greatest  sacrifice  is  in  the  self- 
abasement  of  men  who  have  the  most  rights.  We  can  not  waive  what 
we  do  not  have.  As  Professor  Woolsey  said:  "It  can  not  be  too  oft 
repeated  in  this  age  that  duty  is  higher  than  freedom;  that  when  a  man 
has  a  power  or  a  prerogative  the  first  question  is  how  and  in  what  spirit 
it  is  his  duty  to  use  either  power  or  prerogative."  How  can  a  man  waive 
his  rights  without  being  a  source  of  evil  to  others  ?  Jesus  explained  this 
whole  fundamental  principle  in  the  higher  law  of  love  which,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  waives  either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  His  own  life  in 
order  that  others  may  enjoy  the  larger  life.  He  thus  cut  the  tap  root 
of  selfishness  and  established  the  truth  that  love  as  the  great  heart 
motive  of  the  universe  was  the  essence  of  God  Himself  and  therefore 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  human  life.  No  life  could  reach  its  maxi- 
mum upon  the  principle  of  selfishness.  No  world  can  realize  its  beauty 
if  controlled  by  error,  unrighteousness  or  selfishness.  He  came  to  re- 
veal, to  demonstrate,  and  to  prove  these  three  great  things :  truth,  right- 
eousness, and  love,  as  the  foundation  upon  which  the  world  should  be 
established  and  the  principles  that  must  be  regnant  in  all  things  eternal. 


What  now  is  the  appeal  that  this  statement  suggests  to  the  college 
graduate?  Here  are  three  texts.  In  one  of  them,  far  back  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  spiritual  leader  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  provi- 
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dential  discipline  of  a  primitive  people  among  other  things  was  to  teach 
them  that  bread  alone  was  not  the  Hfe  of  man,  but  that  this  Ufe  was 
lived  by  every  word  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God.  That  is  to  say, 
the  ideal  life  is  one  of  fundamental  wisdom  in  which  all  the  truth  shall 
have  its  proper  influence.  At  this  early  period  lifted  out  of  the  purely 
physical  or  animal  life  into  the  spiritual  kingdom  they  were  pointed  to 
the  finer  and  better  things  as  the  source  of  joy  and  happiness,  as  if  to 
put  a  new  emphasis  upon  this  truth.  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  weakness 
of  His  temptation  reaffirms  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  and  shows 
Himself  superior  to  all  the  temptations  of  things  purely  material.  To 
this  great  principle  he  sacrifices  His  life  and  declares  His  mission  to 
be  to  bring  to  men  the  higher  life,  the  abundant  life,  the  larger  life, 
the  spiritual  vision  of  things  eternal.  This  appeal  comes  with  tremen- 
dous force  to  the  educated  portion  of  our  generation.  True,  we  are 
living  in  a  physical  world,  a  world  of  markets,  a  world  where  things  are 
estimated  in  things  material,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  living  in  a 
world  where  physical  want,  for  the  educated  at  least,  has  been  prac- 
tically removed.  No  well  educated  person  can  now  find  any  justification 
for  inability  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  plain,  wholesome  living. 
The  real  problem  before  our  generation  of  educated  people  seems  to 
me  to  lie  in  the  principles  so  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  career  of  the 
Great  Teacher.  We  have  come  out  of  college  with  a  little  wider  horizon 
than  when  we  entered  it.  With  this  increase  of  intelligence  has  come 
some  degree  of  humility.  The  ordinary  processes  of  education  have 
brought  us  an  unconscious  appreciation  of  the  things  that  are  true,  that 
are  lovely,  that  are  of  good  report.  These  results  are  none  the  less  real 
because  the  daily  processes  have  not  been  harping  in  our  ears  the  old 
familiar  formulae  of  the  law.  The  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  life  of 
the  educated  men  and  women  are  truth  and  righteousness.  Every  pro- 
cess in  the  lecture  room  and  laboratory  puts  its  emphasis  just  here.  No 
fraud  can  be  entertained,  no  sham  can  be  endured,  no  evasion  will  be 
permitted,  but  in  the  last  analysis  truth  must  stand  forth  as  the  final 
appeal.  When  we  come  to  understand  that  the  small  arc  of  the  circle 
in  which  we  have  been  living  is  parallel  to  the  infinite  circles  of  God's 
vision  and  truth,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  recognize  that  as  we  are  alive  to 
the  truth,  we  are  workers  together  with  God  and  partakers  with  Him 
of  His  Hfe.  Too  often  men  have  assumed  that  the  truth  of  mathematics 
ib  not  the  truth  of  God  or  that  the  truth  of  the  laboratory  in  some  way 
confuses  or  contradicts  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
It  is  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  scholar  and  the  Christian  join  hands 
with  the  voice  of  God  through  all  the  ages  in  calling  men  away  from 
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error  and  falsehood  to  the  things  that  are  true.  Let  this  principle  once 
be  thoroughly  ground  into  our  consciousness  and  we  have  the  permanent 
state,  a  safe  city  and  a  clean  home.  The  world  of  business,  since  the 
days  when  Jacob  by  trickery  supplanted  his  brother,  down  to  the  days 
of  adulterated  foods  and  short  weights,  proclaims  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  standing  upon  the  broad  platform  of  truth  as 
against  every  kind  of  falsehood  and  fraud,  of  sham  and  shame,  of  dis- 
honesty and  disgrace,  and  all  the  sordid  selfishness  that  would  reduce 
us  to  warring  beasts  instead  of  the  loving  children  of  a  gracious  heavenly 
Father.  Modern  social  business  and  political  life  alike  proclaim  the  sin 
and  the  shame  of  dishonesty  and  untruthfulness.  It  seems  incredible 
that  educated  people  would  need  to  be  urged  either  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  truth  or  to  the  practice  of  it  as  the  condition  of  effective  and  satis- 
factory living.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  many  intelligent 
people  apologize  for  error,  hesitate  to  stand  for  the  things  that  are  true 
and  thereby  lend  their  influence  in  delaying  the  coming  of  a  better  life 
for  everybody. 

The  other  phase  of  this  appeal  that  comes  from  the  principle  of 
righteousness  is  perhaps  more  easily  understood.  Conduct  is  so  largely 
external  and  business  is  so  much  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  that  some 
forms  of  unrighteousness  can  be  readily  detected.  Social  and  public  life, 
however,  are  so  essentially  matters  of  good  faith,  of  honor,  of  loyalty, 
that  righteousness  can  often  be  evaded  and  very  much  that  is  false  and 
criminal  can  be  covered  under  the  glittering  generalities  of  public  service. 
Mere  platitudes  of  unrighteousness  do  not  meet  the  demand  of  the  hour. 
The  crying  need  of  the  world  is  a  straight  out  and  out  integrity  on  the 
part  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  everyday 
things  of  this  work-a-day  world.  The  preacher  may  proclaim  his  theories 
and  policies  from  the  pulpit  and  the  philosopher  give  us  his  theory  of 
business  and  politics,  but  it  is  the  average  man  going  about  his  daily 
business  who  will  build  a  world  of  righteousness.  It  is  this  man  with 
an  intelligent,  honest  wife  that  makes  the  home  a  bulwark  that  will  not 
endure  the  insidious  menace  of  the  designing  politician,  the  fraudulent 
contractor,  the  malefactors  in  office,  or  the  deceiving  merchant.  This 
old-fashioned  integrity  is  described  by  the  psalmist  in  "the  man  that 
walketh  uprightly,  speaketh  truth  in  his  heart,  slandereth  not  with  his 
tongue,  doeth  no  evil  to  his  friend,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his 
neighbor,  despiseth  the  reprobate,  sweareth  to  his  hurt  and  changeth  not 
nor  taketh  reward  against  the  innocent."  The  need  of  the  day  is  not, 
therefore,  for  soft-handed  men  or  an  emotional  response  to  a  beautiful 
sentiment,  but  for  arms  of  steel  to  fight  sin,  for  hearts  of  iron  to  stand 
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without  fear  in  the  presence  of  defeat,  for  a  courage  to  do  the  things 
that  need  to  be  done.  The  great  and  tremendous  organizations  made 
necessary  by  a  modem  society  must  be  made  our  servants  and  not  our 
masters.  Wealth  should  lead  to  comfort  and  large  living  and  not  to 
oppression  and  vanity.  The  conflict  of  the  opposing  interests  is  always 
on.  Each  generation  presents  its  own  problem,  but  the  call  of  God  is 
to  men  of  intelligence,  of  clear  vision,  to  obey  the  truth  and  enforce 
the  right.  In  the  large  outlines  these  things  are  steadily  coming.  The 
young  men  of  China  have  waked  up  to  the  importance  of  a  constitution 
and  constitutional  liberty.  Japan  has  heard  the  cry,  and  even  Turkey 
has  heard  the  message  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  liberty.  Between  the 
setting  and  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  King  of  Portugal  abdicates  and 
autocracy  receives  a  death  blow.  England  responds  to  the  call  for  the 
supremacy  and  sovereignty  of  the  people.  America  presents  the  ad- 
vanced problems  of  a  new  civilization.  Here  more  than  elsewhere  the 
multitudes  are  going  to  school.  In  this  hour  the  call  of  the  people  is 
the  call  of  God.  We  are  not  looking  to  our  colleges  and  universities 
for  recruits  for  the  slums,  for  the  dens  of  vice,  for  a  waste  of  our  in- 
heritance ;  but  we  are  looking  for  men  and  women  who  can  stand  in  their 
uprightness  and  integrity  in  a  firm  belief  that  a  universe  of  righteousness 
demands  men  and  women  of  integrity  who,  in  harmony  with  God,  shall 
work  together  for  righteousness  and  demonstrate  that  the  only  enduring 
foundations  are  truth  and  righteousness. 

The  other  phase  of  this  appeal  is  the  emotional  appeal  for  the  heart 
of  man  to  throb  in  unison  with  the  heart  of  God.  It  is  the  appeal  that 
we  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us.  It  is  the  appeal  of  a  grateful 
recognition  of  the  loving  service  of  God  to  men.  This  is  the  motive 
that  gives  color  to  our  character  and  dignity  to  our  service.  Too  often 
we  think  of  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  men  from  a  merely  senti*- 
mental  point  of  view.  Both  the  quality  of  love  and  the  measure  of  it 
are  not  found  in  the  empty  force  of  words,  but  in  the  silent  force  of 
service.  Let  us  not  love  in  word,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  To  my 
mind  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  world  is 
service  and  that  the  greatest  opportunity  that  ever  comes  to  human  life 
iV  the  opportunity  for  work  and  service.  The  greatest  privilege  in  con- 
nection with  it  is  to  put  our  hearts  into  these  things.  Some  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Carnegie  was  flinging  around  libraries  and  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered other  means  to  express  himself,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  a 
friend  for  another  library  he  is  reported  to  have  said:  "I  can  easily 
give  you  the  library',  but  I  will  give  millions  if  some  man  will  point  out 
to  me  a  gift  with  which  I  can  send  my  heart."     I  can  not  vouch  for  this 
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statement,  but  I  stand  for  the  principle  expressed.  To  put  one's  heart 
into  the  service  is  not  only  to  ennoble  the  service  but  to  make  all  our 
work  the  expression  of  our  better  selves.  The  world  is  long  on  timer 
keepers  and  short  on  heart  throbs.  Too  many  of  us  are  experts  in  the 
interpretation  of  contracts.  What  we  need  in  this  day  and  generation 
is  an  increasing  number  of  men  and  women  who  are  greater  than  their 
greatest  deeds,  purer  than  their  best  thoughts,  more  kingly  than  their 
most  royal  service,  whose  heads  are  clear,  whose  hearts  are  true,  and 
whose  lives  are  keeping  step  with  the  onward  march  of  God's  kingdom. 
This  is  the  life  to  which  Jesus  would  save  men.  He  calls  us  from  the 
sordid  and  the  selfish  to  the  noble  and  the  generous.  He  would  not 
despise  nor  have  us  despise  the  material  world  amid  which  we  live.  He 
would  have  us,  however,  superior  to  the  things  that  perish  with  the  using, 
and  calls  us  not  simply  to  immortality  but  to  an  eternal  life  of  joy  and 
love  and  service.  Recognizing  that  we  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  He 
would  have  us  to  be  partakers  of  the  heavenly.  He  would  subordinate 
the  law  of  the  flesh  to  the  law  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit.  Himself  the 
child  of  obedience,  He  would  lead  us  along  the  same  pathway.  Our  own 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is  in  the  world  of  ideas  and  of  ideals  that 
we  have  reached  our  highest  achievements  and  won  our  most  signal 
victories.  It  is  here  that  the  rewards  of  life  have  been  most  generous 
and  the  satisfactions  most  welcome.  The  call  of  the  abundant  life  is  the 
call  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lowly  Galilean  and  climb  with  Him 
the  mountain  heights  of  spiritual  vision  that  we  may  be  entranced  by 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  As  we  think  of  Him,  the  mystery  of  godliness 
abides.  Because  of  our  limited  range  of  vision  we  can  not  comprehend 
the  fullness  of  truth,  the  reach  of  righteousness,  nor  the  infinite  power 
of  love.  However,  it  is  out  of  this  same  mystery  that  we  hear  the 
clarion  call  in  the  tones  of  assurance  that  if  we  suffer  with  Him  we  shall 
also  reign  with  him  and  that  "he  that  endureth  unto  the  end,  the  same 
shall  be  saved."  In  a  world  of  toil  where  we  hear  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  unyielding  law  of  nature, 
there  comes  a  sweet  revelation  of  infinite  wisdom  prompted  by  an  un- 
measured love  assuring  men  that  underneath  all  our  efforts  to  reach  the 
truth,  to  sustain  the  right,  and  to  serve  one  another  by  love,  there  is  the 
undergirding  of  the  almightiness  of  a  Father's  love.  His  Well-Beloved 
has  been  ringing  through  the  centuries  the  blessed  assurance,  "I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life  and  have  it  in  abundance."  To  this  appeal 
our  highest  privilege  is  to  respond.  May  the  love  that  saves  you,  urge 
you  on  in  a  grateful  response  to  the  Heart  of  Infinite  Love. 
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CAMPUS   FETE:     THE   SUNSET   DANCE 
AND    MERLIN    AND  VIVIEN 


At  The  Ohio  Union 


Tlic  first  of  the  week-long  sessions 
of  "The  Patriarchs,"  the  reunion  of  all 
classes  ,of  twenty  years'  stan<iing,  began 
informally  after  the  sennon  at  the  Ohio 
Union.  The  opening  of  this  club 
house,  an  event  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity, made  possible  the  success  of  this 
year's  reunion,  the  first  real  commence- 
ment the  University  has  ever  known. 
There,  in  the  wide,  cool,  beautiful 
rooms,  or  out  upon  that  happy  northern 
terrace,  overlooking  the  green  gloom  of 
the  ravine  and  the  old  parked  meadows 
eastward,  when  the  sunset  was  like 
camps  and  banners  round  the  sk>-,  or 
later  singing  in  the  propitious  moon- 
light, the  "old  men"  gathered.  It  was 
indeed  a  place  to  meet;  on  this  Sunday 
evening  everybody  had  supper  together; 
and   throughout    the    week    there    were 


few  who  could  be  tempted  away  from 
it.    From  it  issued  rambling  and  loqua- 
cious  excursions   about  the   belted  sun 
and   shadow  of  the   Campus ;   to   it  re- 
turned   those    quaint    sessions     ii>    the 
empt>'  moonlight  on  the  site  of  the  old 
North    Dorm;    and    all    the    swarming 
memories     hived     and     homed     there, 
naturally   and   by    right,   the    tales    that 
ranged    from    the   old    toll-gate    on    the 
pike,  where  now  Eleventh  meets  High, 
to  the  death,  no  more  than  literally  yes- 
terday, of  one  of  the  best  men  the  Uni- 
versity   has    ever    known.     Nat     Lord. 
This  is  what   the   Ohio   Union   has   al- 
ready become,  a  home  of  memories.     It 
is    not   a   new    building;    half-furnished 
as  it  is,  in  operation  but  a  few  weeks 
as  it  was   at  Commencement,  it   is  al- 
ready more  old  and  wise  of  hospitality 
than  any  other  building  on  the  Campus. 


Class  Day 

The  Program 


Monday,  June  12th,  was  cool  and 
brilliant  as  were  the  succeeding  days  of 
the  week;  an  additional  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  earlier  Commencement 
date.  Although  this  day  was  given  to 
the  class  for  its  own  jocund  program 
it  was  quaintly  apparent,  as  never  be- 
fore at  Ohio  State,  that  the  real  heart 
of  the  occasion  was  with  the  "old 
grads."  By  a  right  and  curious  inver- 
sion, the  class  was  by  comparison  wist- 
ful, conscious,  mournful ;  and  the  tire- 
less gayety  of  the  occasion,  the  surprises 
and     jubilations,     were     rather     among 


their  light-hearted  and  unharnessed 
elders;  and  it  seemed  that  while  the 
new  graduates  were  thus  making  a  fare- 
well of  their  youth  with  a  wiser  sad- 
ness, the  "patriarchs"  were  reviving 
their  youth,  from  how  much  farther  in 
time  and  space,  with  a  wiser  gayety, 
better  than  the  real  youth  of  old,  with 
a  more  kindly  and  tolerant  laughter. 
But  the  class  had  its  own  fun,  no  less, 
on  this,  its  own  day.  The  ivy  planting 
was  accomplished  at  7:30  at  the  Ohio 
Union,  the  speaker  being  J.  C.  Adams, 
and  was   followed   by  the   class   break- 
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fast  in  the  Union.  At  9:00  o'clock  the 
caps  and  gowns  paraded  to  the  Armory 
for  the  program,  which  was  as  follows: 
The   President's  Address, 

Thomas   Hoyt  Jones 

The    History Marguerite    Willi^ns 

The  Oration Henry  J.  Lowe 

The  Poem Helen  Haldy 

Thfe  Prophecy Florence  E.  Webster 

The  Pipe  of  Peace  Address, 

Warren  M.  Briggs 
The  Memorial  Presentation, 

John  P.  McMulIen 
As  may  be  seen,  the  program  follows 
the  established  ritual,  and  it  was  a 
worthy  member  of  the  series;  the 
Prophecy,  in  particular,  was  surprising 
and  charming,  consisting  as  it  did  of  a 
small  play,  produced  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  a  moment's  vaudeville 
out  ,of  the  future;  and  the  great  Pipe 
was  duly  and  with  dignity  smoked,  and 
handed  on,  as  it  has  happened  now  for 
so  many  years,  to  the  incoming  Seniors. 
President  Thompson  received  for  the 
University  the  Class  Memorial,  which 
is  a  further  contribution  to  the  Chimes 
fund;  for  although  the  six  classes  pre- 
ceding had  gathered  and  given  the  Uni- 
versity enough  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Chimes,  this  sum  was  barely 
enough  for  a  fairly  good  octave  of 
bells;  and  no  better  evidence  of  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  departing  class 
could  be  given  than  that  thus  they 
should    identify    themselves    with    their 


predecessors  in  the  purpose  of  making 
sure  and  permanent  the  gift,  so  that 
when  the  'bells  are  hung,  and  ring  in  the 
new  years  on  the  Campus,  they  shall 
from  the  beginning  be  right  and  beau- 
tiful music.  We  are  all  finding  our- 
selves listening,  almost  hearing,  out  of 
the  near  future,  the  phantom  quire  of 
those  mellow  bells,  immemorial  from 
before  the  first  tongue  sounds,  imme- 
morial and  to  be  forever  the  voice  of 
the  memory  of  the  generations  of  young 
Ohio;  and  we  are  all  more  and  more 
wistful  that  the  bells  shall  be  placed  in 
the  right,  the  lasting,  the  beautiful  bell- 
tower, — who  is  it  that  can  not  see  that 
light  and  stately  campanile  top  the  deep 
trees  south  of  the  new  library  and  over 
the  old  ravine  ?  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  State,  engaged  increasingly 
with  the  growing  material  necessities  of 
the  University,  can  ever  give  us  such  a 
tower;  yet  to  us  the  tower  has  become 
indeed  a  necessity,  or  the  University 
will  shame  the  affection  and  devotion 
of  its  own  children ;  and  it  seems  most 
proper,  and  should  be  indeed  most  prob- 
able, that  the  tower  should  also  come 
to  us  from  one  or  from  several  of  our 
own  number.  Here  then  is  the  first 
distinguished  opportunity  for  an  alum- 
nus to  build  better  than  the  mere  carved 
stonfe,  a  memorial  more  fit  and  fine, 
and  more  put  to  the  uses  of  men,  more 
a  benefit  remembered,  than  any  such 
other  gift  can  now  be   imagined. 


"The  Patriarchs" 


While  the  Class  Day  program  was 
enacting  in  the  Armory,  the  reunion  of 
the  alumni,  the  "Patriarchs,"  assembled 
in  University  Hall,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  really  their  own.  They  amiably 
allowed  themselves  to  be  photographed, 
grouped  about  the  class  banners,  on  the 


steps  of  Varsity;  they  made  an  impos- 
ing procession  round  the  Campus,  past 
the  new  Library,  the  white  stone  now 
climbing  to  the  first  story  and  over- 
topping its  building  fence,  and  across 
by  Orton  and  Botany  to  the  Union; 
everywhere    passing   the    ingenious   pla- 
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cards,  product  of  the  good  idea  of  the 
maker  of  this  reunion,  Halbert  E. 
Payne,  '87,  that  proclaimed  the  place  of 
various  famous  historical  events,  such 
as  the  strawberry  robberies  and  the 
Christmas  tree,  the  silk  hat  monument 
and  the  lamented  bandstand;  and  from 
Orton,  all  across  the  dip  of  the  ravine 
to  the  Union,  this  high  and  hilarious 
parade  was  between  the  caps  and 
gowns,  the  long  double  lines,  the  clap- 
ping hands  and  the  appreciative  laugh- 
ter, of  the  Class  of  IQH,  closing  and 
composing  thus  a  most  charming  image 
and  incident.  In  the  Union  followed 
the  reception  to  the  Patriarchs  by  the 
"patriarchs"  of  the  Faculty. 

Dinner  was  served  by  the  University; 
the  Patriarchs  sat  by  classes,  engaged 
in  a  pretty  rivalry  of  yells  and  songs. 
There  followed  a  contented  and  leisurely 
program  of  informal  toasts,  that  of  its 
own  accord,  and  without  transition, 
presently  transferred  and  dispersed  the 
never-endii^  reminiscence  all  about  the 
Campus,  and  even  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
boring home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiibur  H. 
Siebert,  '88  and  '86,  where  the  reception 
on  the  lawn  was  in  honor  of  Governor 
Aldrich,  of  Nebraska,  and  Mrs.  Al- 
drich — Aldrich,  '88,  the  Aldrich,  you 
know ;  and  from  these  excursions  the 
Union  infallibly  and  punctually  gath- 
ered them  all  back  again,  in  a  golden 
sunset,  with  all  the  birds  of  the  ravine 
at  song,  for  another  supper  together, 
and  another  smoker  on  the  terrace  in 
the  twilight,  the  moonlight,  until  the 
first  music  sounded  of  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"   at  the   spring. 

The  book  of  the  occasion,  which  is  to 
be  kept  as  a  permanent  memorial,  dis- 
plays the  following  signatures : 

Class  of  '78 — Curtis  C.  Howard,  Co- 
lumbus ;  Ferdinand  Howald,  Columbus ; 
C.  H.  Dietrich,  Winchester,  Ky. ;  Arthur 
B.  Townshend,  New  York  City. 

Class  of  '80 — E.  E.  Corwin,  Colum- 
bus; Florizel  Smith,  Columbus;  Alice 
Townshend  Wing,   Columbus :   John   C. 


Ward,    Painesville;    Charies    M.    Wing, 
Columbus. 

Class  of  '81 — H.  A.  Martin,  New 
Castle,  Ind. 

Class  of  '82— Thomas  C.  Kelly,  Mc- 
Arthur;  H.  L.  Wilgus,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  Harry  H>"att,  Cleveland;  John 
A.  MacDowell,  Columbus;  EL  L.  Down- 
erd,  Columbus. 

Class  of  '83 — ].  N.  Bradford,  Colum- 
bus; C.  C.  Miller,  Lima;  F.  W.  Sperr, 
Houghton,  Mich. ;  Harry  J.  Lewis, 
Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Class  of  '84 — George  L.  Mortcwi, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Geo.  W.  Dun,  To- 
ledo ;  E-  O.  Ackerman,  Columbus ;  Ed- 
ward Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus;  Dudley  T. 
Fisher,   Columbus. 

Class  of  '85— George  R.  Twiss,  Co- 
lumbus; Wilhs  J.  Root,  Columbus;  W. 
R.  Pomerene,  Columbus;  T.  E.  Coart- 
right,  Columbus. 

Class  of  '86— Annie  Warner  Pome- 
rene, Worthington;  John  L.  Gordon, 
don,  Columbus;  W.  W.  Keifer,  Spring- 
field; Clara  C.  Dun,  Columbus;  Edward 
J.  Converse,  Columbus;  Frank  E.  Hill, 
Muncie,  Ind.;  W.  B.  Viets,  Swissvale, 
Pa. 

Class  of  '87— Joseph  R.  Taylor,  Co- 
lumbus; William  McPherson,  Colum- 
bus: Halbert  E.  Payne,  New  York 
City;  C.  H.  Krieger,  Columbus;  J.  S. 
Myers,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  W.  T.  Charters, 
Dayton ;  W.  G.  Hyde,  Chillicothe ;  Olive 
Jones,  Columbus;  Anna  F.  Mullay,  Chi- 
cago; B.  A.  EisenkAr,  Columbus; 
Freda  Detmers,  Columbus;  Frank  A. 
Ray,  Newark;  H.  J.  Woodworth,  Hay- 
denville. 

Class  of  '88— F.  L.  O.  Wadsworth, 
Sewickley,  Pa.;  J.  A.  Wilgus,  Platte- 
ville,  Wis. ;  C.  C.  Sharp,  Nelsonville ; 
W.  H.  Siebert,  Columbus ;  E.  A.  Kemm- 
ler,  Columbus;  F.  J.  Cellarius,  Dayton; 
Chester  H.  Aldrich,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
Seth  Hayes,  Dayton;  R.  Blanche  Nee- 
deels,  Groveport;  Frank  M.  Raymund. 
Columbus;  Josephine  M.  Cathcart, 
Cleveland ;      Emma      Scott.      Brindiban, 
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India;  A.  E.  Sherwood,  Plain  City;  M. 
F.  Capron,  Elyria;  S.  A.  Webb,  Colum- 
bus; W.  A.  Wasson,  Columbus;  W.  O. 
Scheibell,  Columbus;  W.  C.  Fawcett; 
Martin's  Ferry. 

Class  of  '89 — Moses  Craig,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  F.  M.  Peasley,  Waterbury,  Conn. ; 
H.  L.  Kirker,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Howard 
Hagler,  Washington,  C.  H. ;  C.  E.  Gain, 
London;  Jas.  C.  Wonders,  Bellefont- 
aine. 

Class  of  '90 — Ralph  D.  Mershon, 
New  York  City ;  Charles  C.  Weybrecht, 
Columbus;  Carl  C.  Smith,  Socorro,  New 
Mexico;  Mrs.  H.  P.  Ward,  Worthing- 
ton;  Mana  Needels  Kilpatrick,  Owasso, 
Mich.;  C.  L.  Arnold,  Columbus. 

Class  of  '91 — G.  N.  Cole,  New  York 
City;  Clair  A.  Dye,  Columbus;  J.  E. 
Boyd,  Columbus ;  L.  F.  Kiesewetter, 
Columbus ;  J.  H.  Newvahner,  Jackson ; 
F.  E.  Pomerene,  Coshocton;  G.  H. 
Mock,  Worthington ;  Aaron  W.  Jones, 
Columbus;  T.  H.  Gould,  London;  N. 
W.  Storer,   Pittsburg,   Pa.;   C.   P.  Guy, 


Irwin;  R.  N.  Hubbard,  Columbus; 
Sarah  O.  Raymund,  Columbus. 

Class  of  '92— R.  S.  Goodell,  Mt.  Ver- 
non; William  L.  Evans,  Columbus; 
Orris  Hagler,  Washington  C.  H. ;  Karl 
T.  Webber,  Columbus. 

Class  of  '93 — Mrs.  L.  F.  Sater,  Co- 
lumbus ;  W.  L.  Graves,  Columbus ; 
Walter  C.  Harris,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Herbert  Scott,  Columbus;  Karl  D. 
Swartzel,  Columbus ;  Frederick  J.  Cel- 
larius,  Dayton ;  Augustus  D.  Selby, 
Wooster ;  E  G.  Robinson,  Columbus ; 
C.  R.  Swickard,  Columbus;  A.  M.  Tur- 
ner, Sciotoville;  Elizabeth  H.  Mills, 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.;  C.  R.  Ham- 
ilton, Columbus;  L.  R.  Pugh,  Colum- 
bus; Geo.  C.  Gibbs,  New  Straitsville ; 
Louise  H.   Abbott,  Columbus. 

Class  of  '94 — Walter  J.  Sears,  Co- 
lumbus; C.  W.  Foulk,  Columbus;  Flor- 
ence D.  Cope,  Columbus ;  C.  E.  Sher- 
man, Columbus;  Edith  D.  Cockins,  Co- 
lumbus; E.  D.  Howard,  Columbus; 
George   S.   Marshall,    Columbus. 


The  ''Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with 
a  Word  on  the  Campus  Fete 


The  production  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  by  the  girls  of  the 
Browning  Society,  was  fairly  up  to  the 
average  of  the  plays  of  preceding  years. 
The  play  itself  is,  of  course,  less  a  play 
than  the  great  later  comedies,  is  in  fact 
much  more  archaic,  like  a  frieze,  a 
fugue,  and  consequently  more  difficult  of 
modern  rendering;  but  it  was  given 
throughout  with  a  simple  and  pleasant 
elocution.  One  doubts  whether  even 
our  own  alumni,  men  and  women  out 
in  the  world  of  today,  men  and  women 
of  these  clever  commercial  days,  trained 
to  vaudevilles  and  magazines  and  motor 
cars,    thoroughly    appreciated    the    fact 


that  thus,  too,  in  the  pretty  child's  play 
of  this  occasion,  the  University  was  ex- 
pressing, once  more,  a  wisdom  removed 
from  the  hurry  of  things.  But  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that,  however  lightly  they 
may  have  looked  and  listened,  with 
however  quiet  and  faint  a  pleasure,  the 
memory  will  remain  to  our  graduates 
as  a  distinctly  University  expression. 
And  never  was  a  night  more  magical  of 
moonlight  and  cool  fragrance  than  this 
Tuesday  night;  the  great  audience  was 
itself  like  a  fairy  tale,  glimmering  in 
the  dark  of  the  hollow  bank;  and  the 
charm  of  the  old  singing  lines,  of  the 
old    Mendelssohn   music,   the    mute    re- 
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maining  pictures  vividly  present  in  those 
lighted  caves  of  summer  shadow,  was 
richly  renewed. 

With  the  pla)-  at  the  spring  we  al- 
ways associate  the  earlier  Campus  Fete, 
and  here  again  thus  is  the  occasion  to 
say  a  word  concerning  that  other  occa- 
sion, yet  more  native  and  historical, 
which  the  g^rls  of  the  University  have 
instituted. 

Third  of  the  annual  festivals,  this 
year's  pageant  occurred  just  before  the 
tinal  examinations,  and  was  the  proper 
last  frolic  of  the  academic  year.  But  it 
was  much  njore  than  a  mere  frolic. 
Why  one  should  say  "mere"  frolic  is 
odd  enough,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it;  one  might  as  well  say  "mere"  life, 
"mere"  death.  It  was  the  veracious 
thrill  of  a  historical  moment  when  the 
orchestra  sounded,  rich  and  slender  in 
the  open,  and  the  procession  came  from 
far  toward  us,  out  of  the  green  slope, 
through  the  belts  of  shadow  into  the 
sunlight.  It  was  another  beautiful 
memory,  the  legend  established  and  con- 
tinued, as  was  so  materially  evident  in 
the  actual  handing  on  from  class  to 
class  of  that  rich  bronze  lantern  that 
the  girls  keep  from  year  to  year. 
Hardl)'  so  well  organized  into  a  um'ty 
as  last  jear's  pageant,  this  year's  dances 
had  motives  and  moments  of  higher  en- 
chantment. They  were  built  upon  two 
pantomimes,  first  of  the  old  Celtic 
storj-  of  Merlin  and  Vivien, — a  version 
better  than  Tennyson's, — and  second  a 
modern  and  American  fair>-  story, 
Stockton's  tale  of  "Old  Pipes  and  the 
Dryad."  This  last  was  the  occasion  of 
some  of  the  most  charming  incidents  of 
the  afternoon:  the  pretty  miracles  of 
the  echo's  changing  place  and  the 
dryad's  kiss;  although  the  simple  dance 
of  the  village  "children"  was  no  less 
pretty  miracle.— "Children"?  That  was 
the  joke  of  it.  These  gfrls  of  our  girls 
gave  each  to  the  air,  to  the  charmed 
hour  and  the  rich  license  of  beauty,  her 
native  coquetrj-;  and  set  wild  and  free 


in  those  glowing  costumes,  they  flashed 
and  frolicked,  how  sure,  each  of  them, 
that  the  right  eyes  would  find  her  and 
adore.  So  with  Arthur's  court ;  the 
knights  in  circle,  kneeling  each  on  one 
knee,  lance  erect,  with  the  cool  bicker 
of  the  lance-tips  and  the  helmets — ghosts 
of  helmets  I — in  the  airy  deep  shadow 
against  the  slope  of  evergfreens;  while 
the  ladies  wove  their  dance  in  and  out 
and  around  them  flexibly,  the  looped 
green  or  gold  scarfs — the  music  was 
Chaminade's — overhead  or  abroad  on 
bare  bright  arms;  our  girls?  Why,  the 
old,  old  story  revisited  the  place,  surely ; 
came  and  hovered  from  how  far  away, 
and  touched  them  all  with  a  meaning 
not  all  their  own.  Surely  one  might 
startle  at  evening,  in  our  familiar  ra- 
vine, at  some  echo  of  the  memory  of 
the  scarf  dance,  and  catch  the  Ix^d 
firm  vision  for  a  moment.  Arthur  and 
Guenevere  against  our  green  Campus 
slopes.  These  various  pantomimes  and 
parades  centered  upon  three  individual 
dances:  Vivnen's  (Helen  Zeller,  'ii) 
dance,  and  the  Dread's  (Sara  Salt,  '12). 
and  the  interlude  of  the  dance  of  "Sun- 
set" (Kathryn  Darnell,  '11)  ;  all  of 
which  were  variations  of  one  theme. 
One  remembers  them  how  richly  with 
the  music;  it  was  Chopin  when  Sunset 
danced,  like  Arcadian  Luna  bri^tening 
through  the  rosy  cloud  again ;  it  was 
music  yet  more  brilliant,  lovely,  form- 
idable, —  Tschaikowsky,  the  second 
movement  of  the  Sixth  Symphony, — ^by 
which  we  saw  Vivien,  in  her  silver- 
green,  far  over  against  the  green  bow- 
ers, like  a  wreath  of  mist,  a  remnant  of 
frost  that  stood  and  took  shape,  and 
ran  and  circled  and  danced,  round  the 
gra)-  sleeping  wizard,  with  a  brilliant 
far-flowering  light  of  naked  arms  and 
naked  throat,  stooping  into  the  leafage 
under  the  btossoming  white-thorn  tree 
and  out  again ;  and  it  was  Grieg, — ^Ani- 
tra's  dance,  surely, — that  called,  out  of 
the  ancient  apple  on  the  slope,  the  sud- 
den   dr\ad, — one   thinks    we    all   caugfht 
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deeper  breath ;  yes,  it  was  the  dryad ; 
so  dreams  come  true,  never  quite  as 
one  fancies,  but  just  so  the  finer;  the 
dryad,  in  her  cold  pure  green,  hover- 
ing, floating,  beating,  once  and  again 
with  an  inimitable  pretty  gesture,  like  a 
butterfly  alighting,  some  wild  thing 
come  within  reach,  with  arms  back  she 
stooped  her  filleted  head  and  kissed  the 
years  away  from  the  white  old  piper, — 
that  was  indeed  the  dryad's  kiss. 


And  one  word  more.  It  is  generally 
known  on  the  Campus,  and  should  be 
as  well  known  by  the  whole  University 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  owe 
the  civic  pride  and  pleasure  of  these 
occasions  practically  to  one  woman, 
Miss  Laura  Thomas,  '09.  The  Univer- 
sity in  turn  owes  to  itself  that  substan- 
tial honor  and  official  recognititMi  shall 
be  given  to  her  services. 


Alumni  Day 


Business 


Reports  of  committees,  the  election  of 
officers,  and  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  occupied  the  time  .of  the 
business  session  of  the  alumni,  which 
was  held  in  the  Chapel  at  9:00  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  imorning;  a  most  important 
day's  business.  The  list  of  the  new 
officers  is  printed,  for  more  convenient 
reference,  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Quarterly:  and  the  announcement 
of  the  election  was  the  occasion  of  gen- 
erous and  genuine  applause  to  the  re- 
elected President  —  Ralph  Davenport 
Mershon,  '90,  the  man  who  does  things. 
To  him  we  gladly  give  the  full  credit, 
not  only  for  the  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  alumni,  but  also  for  much 
reorganization  within  the  University 
itself;  and  to  him  surely  also  goes  the 
credit  for  the  choice  of  such  excellent 
lieutenants.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  proposed  scheme  of  financing  a 
general  secretaryship,  however  desirable, 
even  however  necessary,  was  impossi- 
ble; but  that  the  thing  has  already  been 
done  was  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
special  Finance  Committee,  which  was 
presented  'by  its  Secretary,  Walter  J. 
Sears,  '94,  who,  together  with  the  retir- 
ing Secretary  of  the  old  General  Asso- 
ciation,   Ross    C.    Purdy,    '08,    has    done 


the  bulk  —  it  really  was  a  bulk! — of 
the  work.  Upon  this  morning  of 
Alumni  Day  subscriptions  amounting  to 
over  $6300  were  reported.  It  remains 
now  actually  and  immediately  to  begin 
the  work  of  organization,  the  first  step 
of  which  will  be  for  the  new  Board  of 
Directors  to  choose  and  send  out  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  new  Ohio  State 
University  Association.  How  much 
has  already  been  accomplished  is  really 
wonderful ;  it  has  cleared  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  things  that  we  have 
only  dreamed  of,  sighed  for;  but  we 
do  not  forget  that  this  has  done  no 
more  than  to  make  possible  intelligent 
and  organized  work.  That  work  must 
now  begin :  to  what  end  ?  Why,  no 
other  than  to  make  our  University  the 
best  that  Ohio  minds  and  hearts  can 
make  it,  and  to  hand  on  to  our  succes- 
sors a  great  fellowship.  It  is  all,  as  we 
say,   the   real   thing. 

The  reports  of  the  committees,  which 
were  thus  the  last  under  the  old  and 
unlamented  organization,  can  be  sum- 
marized only  briefly  here.  T.  E. 
French,  '95,  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Memorial  Tablets  and 
Portraits ;    a    good    committee,   and   one 
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which  should  continue  under  the  new 
organization;  this  report  is  evidenced 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Quarterly  in  the  unveiling  of  the 
Orton  Tablet;  and  as  this  present  rec- 
ord seems  to  be  engaged  in  the  pleas- 
ant business  of  presenting  bouquets,  it 
is  another  pleasure  to  record  the  fact 
that  to  Professor  French  belongs  the 
real  credit  for  this  memorial  bronze  and 
for  its  admirable  design. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ne- 
crology was  presented  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Usk  Meade,  '97,  and  was  a  simple  list 
in  memoriam.  During  the  year  the 
following  members  of  the  University 
have  died: 

Allena  May  Mitzenberg,  Arts,  '01, 
died  July  6,  1910. 

Lewis  Addison  Rhoades,  Profes- 
sor of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,   died  August  31,    1910. 

Edith  Rees  (Mrs.  Robert  John- 
son), Arts,  'or,  died  September  17, 
1910. 

Thomas  H.  Calhoun,  Law,  '08, 
died  October  5,  191D. 

Robert  White  McFarland,  Emeri- 
tus Professor  of  Mathematics,  died 
October  23,  1910. 

Stillman  Williams  Robinson, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  died  October  31,   1910. 

Frank  C.  Keller,  Engineering,  '01, 
died  Februarj-  4,    191 1. 

Robert  M.  Lee,  Engineering,  '97, 
died  March  6,  191 1. 

Helen  M.  Scott,  Arts,  '09,  died 
March  8,  191 1. 

Nathaniel   Wright   Lord,    Profes- 
sor of  Metallurgy  and  Mineralogj-. 
and     Director    of    the     School     of 
Mines,  died  May  23,  I9ri. 
To  these    were    added   the   names   of 
several  ex-students;   and  it  is  not  only 
of  right  under  the  new  constitution,  but 
also  by  the   University's  earnest  desire. 


that  this  list,  incomplete  as  it  is,  is  pub- 
lished; for  we  do  not  wish  to  forget 
one  of  our  men  and  women: 

E.  H.  Bailey,  '97,  died  about  one 
year  ago. 

Harry  Morton,  05,   died  Novem- 
ber 26,  1910. 

Frank    Neeson,    died    March    8, 
191 1. 

Just  as  this  number  of  the  Quarterly 
goes  to  press,  the  fiag  on  the  tower  is 
at  half-mast  again,  this  time  for  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Thomas,  Professor  of 
Physics,  who  died  July  5,  191 1. 

The  report  of  the  alumni  members  of 
the  Athletic  Board  was  informally  pre- 
sented •by  the  senior  member,  J.  R.  Tay- 
lor, '87,  who  would  also  like  to  write 
himself  the  retiring  member.  But  no 
one  seems  to  believe  that  he  is  retiring. 
The  report  summarized  in  brief  the 
athletic  year,  and  announced  the  poli- 
cies determined  on  by  the  Athletic 
Board.  Most  of  these  things  have  been 
already  published  in  the  Quarterly, 
and  others  await  more  complete  review. 
A  word  or  two  only  may  be  added 
here.  The  spring  season  was  marked 
chiefly  by  the  resumption  of  intercolle- 
giate baseball,  and  by  the  winning  back 
the  state  championship  on  the  track. 
The  Varsity  baseball  team  made  a  fairl\ 
good  record  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
as  for  two  years  previous  there  had 
been  no  Varsity  team,  it  had  little  sea- 
soned material;  it  broke  even  with 
Michigan,  Oberlin,  and  Wesleyan,  was 
beaten  by  the  Michigan  "Ags,"  and  de- 
feated Denison  and  Otterbein.  The 
track  team  was  unbeaten  out  of  doors, 
winning  over  Oberlin  and  Wesleyan  in 
dual  meets,  and  finally  and  triumphantly 
winning  the  Big  Six  meet  over  a  very 
•army  of  athletes  from  twenty  Ohio  col- 
leges. No  distance  should  be  too  great 
for  the  alumni  to  recognize  the  real 
brilliance  of  this  exploit.  And  it  re- 
mains only,  in  this  summary,  to  quote 
again    what    was    printed    in    the    April 
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number  of  the  Quarterly  :  "The  follow- 
ing policies,  to  which  the  Board  has 
already  committed  itself,  are  announced : 

"(i)  The  schedules  of  all  games 
shall  be  improved,  until  we  play  the  best 
possible  opponents  at  home  and  abroad. 

"(2)  The  coaching  for  all  teams 
shall  continue  to  be  the  best  we  can  get. 
The  present  trainer,  Mr.  Stephen  Par- 
rell,  we  regard  so  highly,  both  in  his 
ability  and  his  personality,  that  we  pro- 
pose to  retain  him  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 

"(3)  The  equipment  of  the  teams, 
and  the  care  of  them  at  home  and 
a'broad,    shall    hereafter    be    spared   no 


reasonable  expense.    To  this  end  further 
improvements  on  Ohio  Field  must  wait." 

Of  all  these  business  affairs  and  rec- 
ords, the  one  of  most  immediate  and 
lasting  importance  was  the  adoption  of 
the  new  constitution,  which  was  rail- 
roaded through  by  swift  and  expert  en- 
gineering. President  Mershon  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  himself  an  fengineer. 
Everybody  eventually  climbed  on  board. 
There  are  many  small  changes,  revis- 
ions and  adjustments  from  the  first 
published  draught,  and  therefore  the 
constitution  as  adopted  is  here  officially 
printed. 


Constitution  of  The  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity Association 


Adopted  Ju 

ARTICLE  I 
Name  and  Object 

Sec.  I.  The  name  of  this  organiza- 
tion shall  be  The  Ohio  State  University 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this 
Association  to  foster  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  fratemalism  among  the  alumni*  and 
ex-students  of  The  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity and  to  achieve  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  in  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the   University. 

ARTICLE  II 
Membership 

Sec.  I.  The  Association  shall  consist 
of  active  and  honorary  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  active  membership  shall 
consist  of  alumni,  that  is,  persons  hold- 
ing degrees  given  in  course  by  The 
Ohio  State  University;  and  of  ex- 
.students  having  to  their  credit  the 
equivalent  of  thirty  or  more  semester 
hours. 


nc  13,   1911 

Sec.  3.  Active  membership  in  this 
Association  may  be  obtained  by  regis- 
tration with  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  payment  of  the  initiation 
fee  and  dues  (Art.  IX). 

Sec.  4.  The  honorary  membership 
shall  consist  of  those  friends  and  bene- 
factors of  The  Ohio  State  University 
whose  services  the  Association  may  de.- 
sire  to   recognize. 

Sec.  5.  Honorary  members  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
said  Board  being  necessary  for  nomina- 
tions; and  shall  be  elected  only  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  by  a 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
present. 

ARTICLE  III 
IvOCal  Organizations 
Sec.  I.    This     Association     shall     en- 
courage  the   formation  of  local  organi- 
zations  of  congenial   groups   of   alumni 
and    ex-students    of    The    Ohio    State 
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University.  To  this  end  the  Associa- 
tion shall  act  through  its  Board  of  EH- 
rectors,  and  especially  through  its  Sec- 
retary, to  encourage  the  formation  of 
local  associations  wherever  possible,  and 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  local  associa- 
tions and  their  members. 

Sec.  2.  Each  local  association  shall 
adopt  for  its  government  such  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  as  it  sees  fit,  and 
shall  fix  the  requirements  for  member- 
ship in  the  local  association.  But  mem- 
bership in  a  local  association  shall  not. 
in  itself,  in  any  wnse  alter  the  status 
of  any  person  as  regards  his  relation 
to  or  membership  in  the  Ohio  State 
University  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Officers,  Board  of  Directors  and 
Undergraduate  Board  Repre- 
sentatives 

Sec.  I.  The  oflScers  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice 
President,  Second  Vice  President,  Sec- 
retar>-  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  serve 
for  one  year  from  the  adjournment  of 
thQ  annual  meeting  at  which  they  are 
elected  or  until  their  successors  are 
chosen. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of 
EHrectors  consisting  of  the  President, 
First  Vice  President,  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Treasurer  and  five  members  at 
large.  One  of  the  members  at  large 
shall  be  elected  each  year  to  serve  for 
a  period  of  five  years  from  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  at  which  he  is 
elected,  provided  that  at  the  first  elec- 
tion one  is  elected  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  one  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
one  for  a  period  of  three  years,  one  for 
a  period  of  four  years  ami  one  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Sec.  3.  Any  vacancies  occurring  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  filled  by 
the  President  by  temporar>-  appoint- 
ment, said  vacancy  to  be  permanently 
filled  at  the  next  annual  election  of  the 


Association  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  4.  Only  active  members  shall  be 
eligible  as  officers  of  this  Association  or 
as  men>bers  at  large  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  elected  from 
the  active  membership  three  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  Athletic  Board  of 
the  University,  and  one  as  member  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  The  Ohio 
Union. 

Sec.  6.  One  of  the  Association  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Athletic  Board  shall 
be  elected  each  year  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  provided  the  three 
representatives  elected  by  The  Ohio 
State  University  Alumni  Association 
serve  tlie  full  period  for  which  they 
were  elected. 

Sec.  7.  The  duties  of  the  officers  of 
the  Association,  unless  herein  specified, 
shall  be  those  which  usually  pertain  to 
the  several  offices.  In  addition  thereto 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Association  shall 
transact  such  business,  and  attend  to 
such  matters  pertaining  to  the  interest 
of  the  Association  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  direct,  and  shall  serve  as 
Secretary  of  said  Board  without  vote. 

Sec.  8.  No  c^cer  of  the  Association, 
except  the  Secretary,  and  no  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  receive 
compensation.  The  Secretarj-  shall  be 
paid  a  salarj-  determined  by  the  Board 
of   Directors. 

ARTICLE  V 
Duties  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
Sec.  I.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
have  charge  of  the  executive,  financial 
and  administrative  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  this  end  shall  appoint 
such  committees  as  it  may  deem  proper : 
it  shall  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter provided;  it  shall  elect  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Association,  fix  his  duties 
and  determine  his  compensation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
hold   at    least   two    regular   meetings    a 
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year,  onfe  immediately  after  the  general 
meeting  at  which  they  were  elected,  and 
one  immediately  preceding  the  annual 
meeting  at  which  they  retire.  For  all 
other  meetings  a  notice  of  the  meeting, 
stating  its  object,  shall  be  mailed  to 
each  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
not  less  than  thirty  days  in  advance  of 
the  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  may 
establish,  amend  or  annul  by-laws  in 
harmony  with  this  constitution,  provided 
that  the  Secretary  shall  have  mailed  to 
each  member  of  the  Board,  fifteen  days 
before  such  action  is  to  be  taken,  a 
notice  of  such  proposed  action  and  a 
copy  of  the  matter  and  changes  in- 
volved. 

Sec.  4.  When  it  is  inexpedient  or  in- 
convenient to  call  a  meeting  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  matters  to  be 
acted  upon  may  be  submitted  by  letter 
to  the  members  of  the  Board  by  the 
President,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Secretary,  and  may  be  voted  upon  by 
letter  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
by-laws. 

Sec.  5.  In  electing  the  Secretary, 
fixing  his  duties  and  determining  his 
compensation ;  in  establishing,  amend- 
ing or  annulling  by-laws,  affirmative 
votes  of  six  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall   be  necessary. 

In  all  other  business,  affirmative  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  Board  shall  be 
necessary  if  the  vote  be  by  letter;  but 
if  the  vote  be  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board,  affirmative  votes  of  a  majority 
of  a  quorum  present  shall  suffice,  and 
for  this  purpose  five  or  more  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Board  of  Visitors 
Sec.  I.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of 
Visitors  consisting  of  fifteen  active 
members  of  The  Ohio  State  University 
Association.  (See  Sec.  3,  this  article.) 
Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  each  year  to  serve  for  a  term 


of  five  years,  provided  that  at  the  first 
organization  of  this  Board  three  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  three  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
three  for  a  term  of  three  years,  three 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  three  for 
a  term  of  five  years. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  at  least  one 
graduate  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  from  each  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  has  graduates  meeting 
the  requirements  of  Sec.  3  of  this  article. 
Sec.  3.  To  be  eligible  to  election  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  an 
individual  must  be  an  active  member,  in 
good  standing,  of  The  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Association;  and  must  have 
completed  at  least  three  years'  work  at 
The  Ohio  State  University  in  regular 
courses,  and  received  a  degree  therefor; 
and  must  be  an  alumnus  of  at  least  ten 
years'  standing;  and  must,  previous  to 
his  appointment,  have  stated  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  faithfully  attend  to 
the  duties  pertaining  to  membership  on 
the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  No  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  shall  at  the  same  time  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  be 
in  any  other  way  connected  with  the 
executive,  financial  or  instructional  staff 
of  The  Ohio  State  University,  or  hold 
any  other  office  in  The  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Association. 

Sec.  5.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
Board  of  Visitors  by  death,  resignation 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board 
itself  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  at  which  time, 
in  addition  to  members  to  be  regularly 
appointed,  there  shall  be  appointed  a 
member  to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  un- 
expired term. 

Sec.  6.  The  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  shall  be  to  take  such  action  as 
in  its  judgment  will  promote  the  interest 
of  The  Ohio  State  University. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Visitors  shall 
effect  its  own  organization  for  the  con- 
duct   of    its    business.      It    shall    have 
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power  to  appoint  committees  outside  its 
own  membership  for  purposes  of  secur- 
ing needed   information. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Visitors  shall 
be  the  sole  judge  as  to  the  disposal  of 
any  reports  it  may  prepare,  or  which 
may  be  made  to  it.  Any  report  made 
by  the  Board  itself  must  be  signed  by 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Board,  and  any  report 
made  to  the  Board  which  the  Board 
may  see  fit  to  issue,  must  be  issued  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  of  transmittal 
signed  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  its  activities.  It  shall 
report  to  the  Association,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  such  matters  in  connection 
with  its  activities  for  the  past  year  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  may  be  so 
communicated  without  detriment  to  its 
work. 

Sec.  10.  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  or  of  committees  appointed  by 
them  shall  be  paid  only  their  reasonable 
expenses  while  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties. 

Sec.  II.  The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  retiring  ad- 
ministration at  its  meeting  immediately 
preceding  the  annual  meeting  at  which 
the  administration  retires.  This  ap- 
pointment shall  be  accomplished  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ninety  days  prior  to  the  regular  an- 
nual meeting  the  Secretary  shall  send 
to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors a  nominating  blank,  on  which 
the  member  may  place,  over  his  signa- 
tures, the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  as  candidates  for  election 
to  the  places  which  will  fall  vacant  on 
the  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting,  one  candidate  for  each 
vacancy. 

The  Secretary  shall  send  with  the 
blank  a  copy  of  Sees,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  and 
II,  of  this  article,  a  detailed  statement 


concerning  the  personnel  of  the  then 
existing  Board  of  Visitors,  the  year  and 
College  of  graduation  and  place  of  resi- 
dence of  each,  a  list  of  the  retiring 
members,  and  such  other  infomration 
as  may  be  required  for  intelligent  nomi- 
nation. 

The  nominator  shall  fill  out  and  sign 
the  nominating  blank  and  return  the 
same  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  open 
the  nominating  blanks  thus  sent  him 
and  communicate  to  each  nominee  a 
request  for  a  statement  in  writing  as 
to  his  willingness  and  ability  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Secretary  shall  preserve  the 
nominating  blanks  and  shall  deliver 
them,  together  with  the  written  state- 
ments received  from  the  nominees,  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  meeting 
at  which  the  appointment  of  members 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  is  to  take 
place. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  make 
the  necessary  appointments  to  fill  the 
places  which  may  fall  vacant  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors.  It  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited in  these  appointments  to  the  nomi- 
nations obtained  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided. But  in  all  cases  it  shall  be  lim- 
ited by  the  provisions  of  Sec.  3  of  this 
article,  and  it  shall  be  limited  by  the 
provisions  of  Sec.  2  of  this  article  in- 
sofar as  they  can  be  applied.  When  de- 
cisions in  regard  to  the  appointments 
are  not  unanimous,  a  ballot  shall  be 
taken,  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  Directors  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  de- 
cide. 

ARTICLE  VII 
Election  of  Officers 
Sec.  I.  A  Nominating  Committee  of 
three  active  members,  not  officers  of  the 
Association,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  committee  shall  nomi- 
nate two  active  members  (see  Art.  IV. 
Sec.  4)  for  each  office  other  than  that 
of  Secretary-  and  members  of  Board  of 
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Visitors,  two  active  mefmbers  (see  Art. 
IV,  Sec.  5)  for  each  of  the  undergradu- 
ate Board  representation  and  two  active 
members  (see  Art.  IV,  Sec.  4)  for  each 
vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
shall  send  their  nominations  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  least  sixty  days  before  the  an- 
nual meeting,  who  shall  immediately 
forward  the  same  to  all  active  members 
of  the  Association  in  good  standing. 

Sec.  2.  Any  twenty  active  members 
may  also  present  the  names  of  any 
nominees  for  officers  or  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  Secre- 
tary, provided  it  is  done  at  least  forty 
days  before  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  The  names  of  all  candidates 
for  office  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  placed  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  printed  ballot,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  method  of  nomination, 
and  shall  mail  it  to  every  active  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  annual  meeting.  The  ballot 
shall  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  on 
which  is  printed  "Ballot"  and  a  place 
provided  for  endorsement  for  the  voter. 
TJie  voter  shall  mark  the  ballot,  seal  it 
in  the  envelope,  endorse  the  envelope 
and  mail  it  to  the  Secretary  for  collec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  certify  as  to 
the  signatures  and  competency  of  the 
enveloped  ballots  as  received  and  de- 
liver them  unopened,  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  to  a  committee  of 
three  tellers  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  shall  open  the  sealed  envelopes  and 
report  the  results  of  the  election. 

Sec.  4.  Ballots  received  later  than 
two  days  preceding  the  day  of  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Association  shall  not 
be  counted. 

Sec.  5.  A  plurality  of  votes  cast  .shall 
elect. 

Sec.  6.  The  ballots  shall  be  held  by 
the  Secretary  for  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  hour  of  announcement  of  the 
result  of  the  election,  and  then,  unless 


otherwise    instructed,    he    may    destroy 
them. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Meetings 

Sec.  I.  There  shall  be  one  meeting 
annually  of  the  Association  at  The  Ohio 
State  University  during  the  Commence- 
ment and  Reunion  Week. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  shall  be 
called  by  the  President  on  the  written 
demand  of  two- thirds  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  one  month's  notice  of  the 
date  and  special  object  of  such  meeting 
shall  be  sent  each  active  member. 

Sec.  3.  Any  active  member  may  have 
a  vote  on  all  questions  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  provided 
such  a  person  has  been  recognized  by 
or  certified  to  the  Secretary,  registered 
and  is  in  good  standing. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Dues 

Sec.  I.  Each  active  member  shall  pay 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  an 
initiation  fee  of  $3.00  within  a  month 
after  having  been  notified  of  his  or  her 
election,  said  initiation  fee  to  cover  all 
dues  for  the  first  year,  and  thereafter 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer 
in  advance  an  annual  due  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2  per  annum.  Provided,  however, 
that  persons  who  have  become  members 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  Alumni 
Association  by  paying  a  life  member- 
ship fee  are  ipso  facto  members  under 
this  Constitution,  and  shall  be  liable 
only  for  their  annual  dues. 

Sec.  2.  Any  active  member  in  ar- 
rears with  Association  dues  for  over  six 
months  after  the  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  shall  not  be 
"in  good  standing",  and  any  member  in 
arrears  for  over  nine  months  shall  for- 
feit his  or  her  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec.  3.  Only  members  in  good  stand- 
ing shall  receive  such  journals,  bulletins 
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or  other  printed  matters  as  may  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  or  shall  re- 
ceive such  other  benefits  as  may  pertain 
to  membership  in  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  X 
Amendments 

Sec.  I.  Amendments  to  this  Consti- 
tution may  be  proposed  by  means  of  a 
petition  signed  by  not  less  than  fifty 
members ;  or  by  means  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  entire  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, by  letter,  not  less  than  sixty 
days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  and 
shall  be  voted  upon  by  letter  ballot. 
The  ballots  shall  be  opened  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  ballot  announced  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  An  affirmative  vote  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  votes  cast,  shall 
render  an  amendment  effective. 

Sec.  3.  An  amendment  shall  take  ef- 
fect at  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the 
ballot  adopting  it  has  been  canvassed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Constitution  shall  be- 
come effective  one  week  from  the  close 
of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  it  is 
adopted ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
officers,  except  the  Secretary,  elected 
under  the  Constitution  which  this  Con- 
stitution supersedes  shall  hold  office  for 
the  respective  terms  for  which  they 
have  been  elected. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  instituting 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  im- 
mediately after  it  goes  into  effect,  all 
officers,  except  that  of  Secretary,  elected 
under  the  Constitution  which  this  super- 
sedes, shall  hold  their  respective  offices 
under  this  Constitution  and  all  offices 
and  appointments  called  for  under  this 
Constitution,  and  which  are  not  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Constitution  it 
supersedes,  shall,  immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  be  filled  at 
the  annual  meeting  at  which  it  is 
adopted.  And  to  this  end,  and  for  this 
annual  meeting  only,  all  the  provisions 


of  this  Constitution  to  the  contrary  shall 
be  suspended  and  these  offices  and  ap- 
pointments shall  be  filled  by  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  the  meeting,  by  oral 
nomination  and  written  ballot,  without 
the  notices,  formalities  and  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Constitution,  which  shall 
however,  apply  to  all  subsequent  elec- 
tions and  appointrntents,  respectively. 
A  plurality  of  t'  e  votes  cast  shall  elect. 


BY-LAWS 
Art.  I.     The   order  of   bus>in€ss : — 

1.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  meeting. 

2.  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

3.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

4.  Reports  of  the  Standing  Committees. 

5.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

6.  Report  of  Executive. 

7.  Report  of  Tellers  of  Election. 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  New  business. 

Art.  2.  When  matters  are  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  by  letter  as 
provided  for  in  Article  V,  Sec.  4,  of  the 
Constitution,  the  course  of  procedure 
shall  be  as  follows: — 

A  letter  shall  be  written  by  the  Presi- 
dent setting  forth  clearly  the  matter  or 
matters  to  be  acted  upon.  The  letter 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  signed 
copy  of  it  shall  be  sent  to  each  one  of 
them  and  to  the  Secretary.  It  shall 
either  request  that  the  recipient  reply 
irniicating  his  decision  on  each  of  the 
matters  involved,  or  it  shall  state  that  a 
vote  will  be  requested  later. 

When  there  shall  have  been  received 
enough  votes  to  decide  any  given  matter 
but  not  less  than  ten  days  after  the  re- 
quest for  a  vote,  the  President  shall 
write  a  letter  to  the  Board,  sending  a 
signed  copy  to  each  member  and  to  the 
Secretary,  stating  the  result  of  the  vote, 
giving  the  names  of  those  voting,  and 
the  vote  of  each.  The  result  of  the  vote 
shall  become  effective  ten  days  after  the 
letter  announcing  it. 
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Accompaning  the  letter  to  the  Secre-  which    the    Association    should    have    a 

tarj'  announcing  the   result  of  the  vote,  record,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  by 

the  President  shall  send  to  the   Secre-  the  President  as  and  when  received  or 

tary,    for    the    Association    record,    the  issued.     In  general,  such  copies  of  cor- 

originals  of  all  letters  received  from  the  respondence    as    may    be    necessary    to 

members  of  the  Board  voting,  retaining  keep  each  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the 

copies  of  these  letters  for  his  own  files.  other  should  be  exchanged  between  the 

Art.  3.     Copies,   or   the   originals,    of  President  and   Secretary   as   and   when 

all  correspondence  by  the  President  of  received  or  issued. 


The  Orton  Tablet 

At  noon  on  Tuesday  the  Orton  Tablet,  fourth  of  the  memorial 
bronzes,  was  unveiled  in  the  lobby  of  Orton  Hall.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  that  this  is  not  only  a  fit  memorial,  but  that,  with  its  medallion 
in  low  relief  and  the  balanced  panels  of  its  inscription,  it  is  also  artistical- 
ly right,  and  takes  its  place  as  if  that  soft  and  quiet  mosaic  of  the  en- 
trance hall,  a  harmony  of  Ohio  stones,  had  waited  for  this  rich  bronze 
as  for  its  keynote. 


Frederick  W.  Sperr,  '83,  presenting  the  Tablet  to  the  University, 
spoke  as  follows  : 

Friends,  we  are  here  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of  those 
men  who  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  is  now  and  then  per- 
mitted to  be  born  with  strength  to  become  greater  and  grace  to  becc«ne 
better  than  other  men.  To  Edward  Orton  was  given  a  breadth  of  mind 
and  depth  of  soul  to  feel  a  relationship  to  all  life  and  a  kinship  to  all 
humanity.  His  efforts  were  directed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and 
were  impelled  by  the  noblest  of  human  motives — the  desire  to  help  the 
race  in  its  struggle  upward. 

Doctor  Orton  was  known  to  the  world  as  a  man  of  science.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  who  can  be  devoted  to  pure  science  for  the  love  of 
it  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  foremost  in  mind  its  applications  for  the 
good  of  his  fellowmen.     To  him  geology  had  a  vital,  human  interest. 

He  possessed  that  keen  perceptibility  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  that 
power  of  lucid  expression  which  gave  him   exceptional  ability   in  the 
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matter  of  imparting  his  thoughts  to  others;  and  he  has  bequeathed  bis 
works  to  the  future  as  a  priceless  legacy. 

He  was  to  everyone  the  warm-hearted,  companionable  friend.  We 
remember  him  as  a  geologist  frequently  going  into  the  mines,  where  the 
miners  would  flock  around  him  with  evident  trust  and  affection.  I  used 
to  hear  men  comment  with  wonder  on  the  way  Doctor  Orton  could 
drop  down  amongst  a  lot  of  such  men  and  be  perfectly  at  home  with 
them.  He  loved  the  men.  He  was  always  thoughtful  of  others'  inter- 
ests above  his  own.  And  I  recall  an  incident  connected  with  some  of 
his  later  work  on  the  Geological  Survey.  From  certain  evidences  ob- 
tained in  the  field,  it  appeared  that  conclusions  must  follow  at  variance 
with  some  of  the  published  results  of  Dr.  Newberry,  the  former  State 
Geologist.  He  repeatedly  said  he  disliked  to  publish  anything  which 
might  displease  or  in  any  way  injure  Dr.  Newberry ;  and  before  it  became 
necessary  to  publish,  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  him.  He  was  much 
relieved  and  greatly  pleased  when  Dr.  Newberry  said  to  him :  "Orton, 
all  that  you  and  I  are  interested  in  is  the  truth." 

The  most  important  element  in  the  educational  problem  is  the  rela- 
tion between  students  and  Faculty.  I  remember  how  the  fellows  of  the 
first  entering  class  used  to  tell  their  experiences  in  that  first  year.  The 
only  building,  the  one  now  called  University  Hall,  was  unfinished.  It 
comprised  dormitory,  mess  house,  carpenter  shop,  class  rooms  and  labora- 
tories. The  students,  faculty  and  mechanics  were  all  living  and  work- 
ing together  in  that  building.  For  miles  around  there  was  nothing  but 
forest  and  field  with  here  and  there  a  farm  house — no  paved  streets,  no 
street  car  lines,  not  even  sidewalks.  We  can  imagine  that  life  to  the 
students  often  became  monotonous.  And  about  ii:oo  o'clock  at  night, 
when  the  tired  mechanics  wanted  their  best  sleep,  the  fellows  would  get 
out  in  the  halls  and  indulge  in  their  much-needed  muscular  and  vocal 
gymnastics.  The  carpenter  complained  to  the  President ;  and  one  night, 
when  the  melee  became  too  exasperating,  the  professors  got  out  and 
rounded  up  the  whole,  noisy  crowd.  The  next  day  a  Faculty  meeting 
was  called  to  consider  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  the 
refractor)-  bunch  of  students.  At  first  the  "Profs."  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  severe  penalty  should  be  meted  out  for  such  folly,  ex- 
cepting "Prexy"  Orton.  He  said:  "Gentlemen,  we  must  make  some 
allowance  for  young  blood."  His  policy  prevailed,  and  what  had  prom- 
ised to  become  an  ugly  lot  of  ungovernable  rebels  was  happily  turned 
into  an  obedient  and  loyal  army. 

Educational  institutions,  like  their  students,  derive  their  greatest  benefit 
from  the  influence  of  noble  character  upon  their  youth.     For  the  first 
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eight  years  Doctor  Orton  directed  and  moulded  the  life  of  this  Univer- 
sity. He  was  then  the  kindly,  whole-souled  President  who  greeted  us 
with  the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  and  the  friendly  word  of  interest,  the 
open  countenance  and  the  endearing  smile,  all  from  a  loving  heart  whose 
memory  we  cherish.  For  the  following  eighteen  years  he  was  permitted 
to  lay  aside  executive  duties  and  to  devote  his  enthusiastic  energies  to 
the  study  and  teaching  of  his  beloved  science  of  geology.  It  seems  to 
me  that  during  this  latter  period  he  made  even  the  stronger  impress  of 
his  character  upon  the  University.  We  learned  to  know  him  then  more 
intimately  as  the  patient  and  lovable  teacher,  the  wise  counsellor,  the 
warm  and  genial  friend,  the  great  and  good  man.  When  we  went  out  to 
seek  our  places  in  the  world  of  work  his  recommendations  were  always 
cordial  and  hearty.  He  believed  in  us  and  we  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
our  lives,  if  need  be,  to  meet  his  expectations  of  us. 

However,  in  setting  forth  his  own  qualifications  when  seeking  work 
for  himself,  he  was  extremely  modest.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Bow- 
nocker,  Hon.  J.  Warren  Keifer  relates  the  interesting  circumstances  of 
Doctor  Orton's  first  appointment  on  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey.  It 
seems  there  were  three  appointments  to  be  made  under  the  law  of  1868. 
Doctor  Orton  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Keifer  stating  what  his  attainments 
had  been  in  the  matter  of  geological  studies  and  very  modestly  setting 
forth  his  belief  that  he  could  fill  one  of  these  places.  Mr.  Keifer  called 
on  Governor  Hayes  and  told  him  he  had  a  candidate.  The  Governor 
already  had  three  of  his  own,  but  said  he  was  going  to  take  all  the  papers 
pertaining  to  the  Geological  Survey  home  with  him  and  determine  that 
night  whom  he  would  appoint. 

The  next  morning  upon  seeing  Mr.  Keifer,  the  Governor  threw  up 
his  hands  and  proceeded  to  say:  "I  took  Doctor  Orton's  letter  with 
others  home  and  was  not  feeling  very  well.  After  dinner  I  lay  down  on 
a  lounge  and  Lucy  (that  is,  Mrs.  Hayes)  read  over  the  papers,  and 
when  she  read  Doctor  Orton's  letter  so  modestly  stating  his  own  qualifi- 
cations, she  says,  'Rud,  you  must  appoint  this  man.  Any  man  who  will 
write  so  modest  a  letter  as  that  is  undoubtedly  better  than  he  makes 
himself  out  to  be.'  Thereupon  I  said,  'Lucy,  you  always  have  your  way ; 
I  will  appoint  him.'  " 

A  few  years  later  he  was  made  President  of  the  new  State  Institu- 
tion for  Industrial  Education,  which  soon  became  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

This  building  was  designed  to  be  the  home  of  his  chosen  branch 
of  science.  It  was  erected  in  1892  under  his  guidance.  It  has  been 
dedicated  to  his  memory  and  named  Orton  Hall. 
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We  who  stand  here  need  no  material  substance  to  remind  us  of  him, 
for  he  Hves  in  our  lives  and  is  enshrined  in  our  hearts ;  but  as  a  memorial 
to  all  generations  the  alumni  of  today  assume  the  high  and  sacred  privi- 
lege of  presenting  to  the  University  this  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Doctor 
Edward  Orton,  the  first  President  of  the  Ohio  State  University:  "A 
teacher  beloved  by  students  and  faculty  —  a  President  esteemed  and 
honored  by  Trustees — a  scholar  devoted  to  science  and  its  applications 
to  economic  problems — a  philanthropic  citizen  whose  counsel  guided  the 
city,  and,  as  first  President,  he  laid  the  foundation,  outlined  the  policy, 
and  gave  character  to  the  University  he  served  for  twenty-six  years." 
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Hon.  John  T.  Mack,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  accepted  the  Tablet 
for  the  University.    He  spoke  as  follows : 

When  I  received  the  President's  order  for  this  service,  for  this  is 
an  orderly  institution,  and  government  by  commission,  I  immediately 
recalled  one  or  two  of  the  Trustees  who  were  left  of  the  Old  Guard, 
when  I  entered  the  Board  in  1893,  ^"^  ^  wished,  indeed,  that  they  might 
be  here  to  speak  in  my  place  at  this  hour,  for  I  well  remember  with  what 
esteem  and  affection  I  used  to  hear  them  speak  of  Dr.  Edward  Orton, 
and  of  what  he  had  been  to  this  University  in  all  the  years  of  its  early, 
and,  I  may  say,  hardest  struggle. 

He  had  retired  from  the  Presidency  twelves  years  before  I  entered 
the  Board  and  was  giving  his  crowning  labors  in  that  field  of  research 
and  instruction  which  were  especially  dear  to  him.  I  was,  therefore, 
deprived  of  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  and  those  closer  relations 
into  which  the  Trustees  and  the  Executive  are  necessarily  brought. 
Nothing  that  I  might  say  can  add  to  the  record  of  Dr.  Orton's  achieve- 
ments here  on  this  campus  which  covered  the  last  twentj'-six  years 
of  his  earthly  career.  That  is  inscribed  on  many  hearts  in  indelible 
characters  and  this  service  bears  touching  evidence  of  it.  The  brief 
record  of  his  life,  summed  up  in  the  ten  lines  on  this  tablet,  with  the 
tribute  of  students,  faculty  and  trustees,  and.  I  may  say,  of  scholars, 
philanthropists  and  of  citizens  of  our  beloved  commonwealth,  which  it 
bears,  tells  the  stor\-,  better  than  many  words,  of  what  Dr.  Orton  was 
and  what  he  did  as  educator,  scientist,  philanthropic  citizen  and  Christian 
teacher,  and  of  the  character  he  gave  to  this  University  which  has  ccm- 
tinued  and  will  continue,  so  long  as  its  doors  open  to  any  student  seeking 
to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge.     How  fitting  it  is  that  on  this 
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building,  with  whose  erection  he  had  so  much  to  do,  this  tablet  is  placed, 
for  it  is  a  monolith  to  him,  and  within  these  walls  he  rounded  out  his  life's 
work,  in  which  he  wrought  problems  of  immense  economic  importance 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  in  which  he  won  renown,  not  only  throughout 
his  own  beloved  land  but  among  scholars  and  scientists,  even  across  the 
seas.  I  recall  his  gracious  greeting,  his  unselfish  interest,  his  courteous 
manner,  that  full  and  kindly,  yet  penetrating  eye,  his  vein  of  humor, 
never  used  as  a  shaft  to  hurt,  but  rather  to  delight,  and  give  to  the  point 
keener  edge.  We  can  readily  understand  why  this  University  steadily 
grew  in  the  first  years  of  its  struggling  youth  and  has  kept  on  grow- 
ing until  now  it  has  reached  a  vigorous  young  manhood  with  Hope's 
radiant  finger  pointing  still  higher  and  beyond.  We  are  too  apt  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  investments  in  dollars  and  cents,  in  buildings,  instead 
of  in  lives  in  human  achievement. 

Dr.  Orton  was  a  great  executive,  but  he  was  more  than  that,  for  he 
added  to  the  business  qualities  essential  for  successful  administration 
those  temperamental  qualities  and  habits  of  mind  and  a  fondness  for 
knowledge,  but  beneath  all  he  possessed  those  vitalizing  moral  principles 
which  combined  make  for  the  highest  and  best  intellectual  attainment 
and  give  us  the  only  true  outlook  on  life.  He  had  life  abundantly  and 
gave  of  his  life  abundantly  because  that  life  was  anchored  in  the  rock 
of  truth,  nurtured  with  righteousness  and  inspired  by  love. 

I  count  this  University  fortunate  in  having  had  two  executives  who, 
of  their  own  wish  and  will,  after  terms  of  faithful  service  in  that  trying 
position,  successful  and  satisfactory  alike  to  student  body,  to  faculty 
and  to  trustees,  have  stepped  out  of  the  President's  office  to  a  professor's 
chair  and  maintained,  always,  absolutely  a  serene  spirit,  unquestioned 
loyal  support  of  him  who  succeeded  them  in  the  executive  office,  and  of 
unselfish  devotion  not  alone  to  their  chosen  fields  of  labor,  but  to  all  the 
University's  aims  and  interests.  I  say  fortunate  for  the  University,  for 
such  a  man  is  inspired  by  the  highest  ideals — nothing  else  will  produce 
him — and  such  a  service  can  but  bless  the  institution  which  receives  it. 
Of  such  was  Dr.  Edward  Orton,  whose  life  and  loving  service  I  know 
touched  so  many  of  you  so  closely  and  the  memories  of  which  come  back 
to  you  at  this  time  with  pecuHar  fragrance. 

On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  this  University  I  gratefully  accept  this 
tablet  for  the  State,  whose  servants  we  are.  While  this  comely  building 
stands  may  it  remind  the  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  seeking 
entrance  here  that  a  great  and  noble  man  in  mind,  in  character  and  in 
achievement,  whose  name  it  bears,  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
high  privileges  which  await  them  here  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
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The   Luncheon,  the   Reception,  and  the 

Smoker 


The  Alumni  Luncheon,  which  was 
served  in  the  Commons  of  the  Ohio 
Union  immediately  after  the  ceremonies 
about  the  Orion  bronze,  was  an  occa- 
sion so  inimitable,  so  spontaneous  and 
irrecoverable,  that  it  is  almost  a  sin  to 
write  of  it,  to  try  to  fix  in  cold  speech 
what  took  its  own  fire  of  wit  and  ran 
so  lightly  with  its  own  laughter  from 
moment  to  moment.  We  have  all  been 
more  or  less  contentedly  drowsy  at 
Alumni  Luncheons,  yes;  and  on  the 
preceding  noon  of  Class  Day  there  had 
been  just  such  a  staid  and  immemorial 
function;  but  this  luncheon  wore  its 
laughter  with  a  difference.  And  we  all 
know  something  of  such  programs  as 
the  famous  Gridiron  Club  stages  at  its 
dinners;  but  here  was  something  better, 
it  really  was;  for  although  the  simple 
surprises  of  the  interrupted  toasts  were 
of  course  planned,  they  became  im- 
mensely better  than  the  plan.  All  of 
us  found  ourselves  involved  in  a  swift 
and  seizing  comedy  for  which  there  had 
been  no  rehearsal,  and  of  which  there 
can  be  no  repetition.  It  was  the  verj- 
air  of  the  occasion  that  became  electric ; 
it  was  no  stage  lightning  that  struck 
and  thundered  so  genially,  but  real,  the 
right  climax  and  effect  of  this,  our  first 
real  commencement  reunion.  It  is  no 
hj-perbole  to  say  that  we  all  sat  gasping 
and  amazed  at  the  unexpectedness  of 
things,  that  we  abandoned  ourselves  to 
a  wicked  delight  that  was  finer,  more 
democratic  and  more  heartening  good 
fellowship,  than  the  Campus  has  ever 
known.  What  was  the  program?  CMi, 
unextinguishable  laughter.  What  then, 
just  the  crackling  of  thorns  ?  Eton't  you 
take  your  commencement  reunions  ser- 
iously at  Ohio  State,  have  you  no  rev- 
erence for  your  Alma  Mater,  or  for  the 
distinguished   men    who  speak  to  you? 


Governor  Aldrich  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Mack  of  the  Trustees,  the  very  Presi- 
dent of  the  University-,  not  to  mention 
imposing  professors  and  the  g^ray-headed 
dignit}'  of  alumni,  one  hears  that  they 
were  one  and  all  rudely  interrupted  with 
impudent  remarks  and  j'et  more  im- 
pudent songs,  with  the  most  utrtimely 
and  unmannerly  college  yells,  and  com- 
pelled to  engage  in  a  strenuous  give  and 
take  of  quick  repartee  with  the  whole 
company  gone  gleefully  mad.  Lowr>' 
Sater,  '93,  was  the  toastmaster,  not  to 
saN-  the  Jupiter  Pluvius,  of  the  occasion; 
for  instead  of  quieting  the  storm,  he 
distinctly  aided  and  abetted  k.  Why, 
I  remember  how  that  courtly  and  silver- 
haired  Kentuckian,  Dietrich  of  '78, 
yielded  in  the  most  unfeigned  disgust 
to  the  third  of  the  ribald  songs  that 
interrupted  him,  waving  his  hands  and 
going  back  to  his  seat  in  appreciative 
pantomime ;  for  this  song  was  "Good 
Night,  Ladies".  I  remember  how  Harr>' 
Lewis,  '83, — "Pop"  Lewis,  you  know, 
father  of  the  engineers, — told  us  all 
about  the  evolution  of  the  lathe,  useful 
information,  you  know,  a  narrative  that 
for  a  moment  by  its  very  audacity 
amazed  the  gallery  into  listening.  I 
remember  how  Joe  Myers,  '87,  editor  of 
the  Pittsburg  Post,  wanted  to  be  inter- 
rupted and  wasn't,  and  how  Professor 
Graves,  Billy,  '93.  didn't  want  to  be 
interrupted  and  was.  And  I  remember 
the  jocund  insult  that  set  Mr.  Mack  into 
a  flame  of  retributive  eloquence,and  how 
the  President  showed  much  more  inter- 
est in  answering  unnecessary  and  gfra- 
tuitous  questions  than  in  following  out 
his  theme,  and  how  His  Ebccellency, 
Governor  Aldrich  was  spurred  to  un- 
seemly remarks, — "If  you  fellows  over 
there  would  keep  still  for  a  little  while," 
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he  said,  "you  might  have  a  mental  pro- 
cess now  and  then."  Yes,  we  take  our 
commencements  seriouslj.  There  is, 
however,  little  value  in.  an  undue  ser- 
iousness.    And  the  thing  that  was  here 


proved  is  a  thing  of  unpurchasable 
value,  namely  that  young  and  old,  men 
and  women  near  and  far,  we  too  are  a 
people.  That  is  a  proud  thing.  We  too 
are  a  people. 


It  was  almost  without  transition  that 
all  of  us  and  everybody  else,  the  whole 
University  company,  found  ourselves 
at  the  University  Reception,  which  pret- 
tily appointed  function  was  held  Tues- 
day night  in  the  Armory.  The  special 
distinction  of  this  reception  has  come 
to  be  that  here,  as  nowhere  else  during 
the  week,  the  famiUes  of  the  mfembers 
of  the  Class  gather  and  meet.  The  oc- 
casion is  thus  totally  different  from  the 


others  of  the  week,  and  nothing  more 
pleasant  can  be  imagined  than  this  vast 
family  gossip  that  grouped  about  the 
candles  and  the  ices.  Oh  yes,  those 
youthful  irrepressibles,  the  Alumni,  were 
there  too,  but  they  were  in  the  minority 
in  so  great  an  assembly,  and  further- 
more were  awed  into  decorum  by  the 
severe  and  mature  dignity  of  the  caps 
and  gowns. 


Still  later  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Southern  Hotel  in  the  City,  the  Smoker, 
given  by  the  alumni  of  Franklin  county 
to  the  visiting  alumni,  assemWed  some- 
where about  the  shank  of  the  evening 
and  continued  unto  the  memory  of  man 
not  contradicting.  A  great  company 
was  present;  the  program  was  both 
original  and  ela'borate ;  there  were  songs 


and  presentations  and  courtroom  trials ; 
and  the  Mayor  and  the  President  and 
the  Governor  of  Nebraska  mounted  on 
tables  to  orate.  The  geniality  was  un- 
feigned, the  good  fellowship  untiring, 
and  the  whole  occasion  lacked  only  that 
miraculous  and  electric  spontaneity  of 
the  afternoon's  luncheon  in  the  Ohio 
Union. 
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CAMPUS  FETE:     THE   COURT   AND   THE   VILLAGERS 


Commencement  Day 

The  Procession 

Commencement  Day,  Wednesday,  June  14,  was  auspiciously  gray 
and  cool  on  the  cool  green  Campus.  By  9 130  the  Class  was  marshalled, 
after  the  officials  and  the  faculties,  from  Page  Hall.  As  the  ceremonies 
were  held  in  the  Armory,  the  route  of  the  procession  was  new,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  without  an  appearance  of  aimlessness ;  pleasant 
as  it  was,  the  long  philandering  loop  of  the  march  into  the  middle  of  the 
Campus  and  back  again  lacked  definite  meaning.  But  all  these  things, 
changing  from  year  to  year  as  they  must  do  to  meet  our  growing  needs, 
are  at  present  necessarily  experimental.  At  least  we  are  learning  how; 
Ohioans  learn  good  form  rather  slowly,  but  the  faculties  are  beginning 
to  wear  their  hoods,  and  the  procession  is  constantly  richer,  as  it  is  to 
our  own  honor  it  should  be;  and  the  right  final  program  must  be  de- 
veloped slowly  out  of  our  own  conditions.  The  great  audience  was 
banked  around  the  floor  and  the  running-track  above,  so  that  when  the 
caps  and  gowns  nodded  and  volumed  in,  and  were  massed  in  the  center, 
they  were  girdled  with  an  unbroken  circle  of  friendly  glitter,  a  happy 
composition.  It  was  thus  from  the  heart  of  it  that  the  Honorable  Chester 
Hardy  Aldrich,  '88,  Governor  of  Nebraska,  delivered  the  Commencement 
Address  which  here  follows. 


The  Commencement  Address 

Progressive  Citizenship 

We  live  in  a  nation  where  law  speaks  a  language  both  emphatic  and 
unequivocal. 

The  authors  and  administrators  of  this  law  are  ninety  millions  of 
people. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  law,  in  a  representative  government,  is 
to  keep  open  and  unobstructed  the  pathway  to  individual  opportunity. 

From  these  propositions  there  comes  to  us  three  simple  words,  full 
of  meaning,  carrying  in  their  potential  train  the  hopes  and  aspirations, 
yea,  the  happiness  and  the  destiny  of  all  that  is  known  to  a  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  to- wit,  liberty,  justice, 
equality. 

Upon  the  American  citizen  rest  the  burden  and  responsibility,  indi- 
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vidually  and  in  the  aggregate,  of  so  framing  and  enforcing  laws  that 
none  can  be  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  law  or  none  so  weak  as  to  be 
below  it. 

In  other  words,  in  the  never  ending  struggle  for  free  government, 
let  it  be  understood  that  liberty  is  obedience  to  law;  that  justice  is 
equality  of  opportunity  to  all  and  special  privilege  to  none. 

Let  it  be  known  that  law  must  so  operate  as  to  give  each  individual 
that  opportunity  of  success  that  is  commensurate  with  his  merit  and  his 
ability.  He  who  thus  goes  about  his  duty  as  a  citizen  promulgates,  pro- 
motes, and  permanently  establishes  that  enduring  quality  of  patriotism 
that  counts  gold  as  nothing  for  country's  sake. 

Such  an  individual  maintains  that  law  should,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
be  the  embodiment  of  justice,  and  that  can  only  be  had  when  it  is  enacted 
by  true  and  honest  men. 

These  propositions,  then,  in  brief,  are  the  rugged  outlines  of  what 
we  denominate  to  be  progressive  citizenship. 

And  in  its  fundamentals,  among  other  things,  it  holds  that  this  vast 
amount  of  wealth  that  is  cemented  together  to  stifle  competition,  to  kill 
individual  enterprise,  to  corrupt  legislators  is  not  only  wrong,  but  more — 
it  is  a  murderous  assault  upon  the  basal  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

This  progressive  citizenship  recognizes  that  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems presented  for  solution  is  none  other  than  the  situation  found  in  the 
law-making  power  of  our  land. 

Capital  of  recent  years  has  not  been  satisfied  with  organizing  itself 
into  trusts  to  facilitate  its  operation  and  to  minimize  its  expenditure, 
which  it  ought  and  has  a  right  to  do;  but  it  goes  further  and  employs 
great  lawyers,  not  only  to  look  after  their  legitimate  business  interests, 
but  to  get  congressmen  and  state  legislators  to  enact  laws  for  the  special 
interest  of  the  few  as  against  the  interest  of  the  many,  thus  getting  an 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  which  they  are  not  entitled  to 
have. 

In  modern  times  it  has  come  to  be  quite  the  thing  for  the  eminent 
lawyer  or  man  of  talent,  who  goes  to  congress,  or  the  state  legislature 
to  forget  that  he  is  the  counsel  of  the  people  of  the  whole  state  or  nation, 
and  under  pressure,  and  often  for  a  consideration,  remembers  the  cor- 
poration. 

Progressive  citizenship  condemns  and  abhors  such  traitorous  conduct 
and  with  never  ceasing  activity  is  awakening  and  arousing  the  dormant 
energies  of  people  everywhere  to  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility — to  a 
keener  appreciation  of  duty  in  the  face  of  danger. 
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This  progressive  citizenship  of  which  I  speak  holds  another  thing 
to  be  not  only  true,  but  more,  a  self-evident  truth,  to- wit,  that  in  matters 
of  legislation  there  never  can  be  but  two  proper  and  legitimate  parties, 
and  these  parties  are,  first,  the  state,  and  second,  the  individual. 

But  the  greed  of  trusts  and  corporations  has  w^edged  itself  in  be- 
tween the  two,  and  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state  are 
made  subservient  to  that  of  the  corporation. 

Again,  progressive  citizenship  says  this  is  a  grievous  wrong;  that 
this  is  un-American  and  it  must  stop;  that  only  such  men  shall  answer 
to  the  roll-call  in  the  halls  of  legislation  who  have  never  been  recreant 
to  any  trust — who  have  the  moral  courage  to  resist  any  and  all  encroach- 
ments of  corrupt  power;  men  who  will  act  upon  their  sense  of  duty 
without  regard  to  personal  consequences.  When  such  men  make  our 
laws,  good  corporations  and  legitimate  property  interests  need  have  no 
fear. 

But  when  the  manhood  of  this  nation,  in  its  mighty  patriotism,  shall 
have  become  thoroughly  aroused,  as  it  will  be,  then  all  of  these  dangers 
are  but  as  fleeting,  scattering  clouds. 

But  there  be  those  who  say  that  this  doctrine  is  too  radical ;  that  it 
is  agitation;  that  it  hurts  business. 

I  answer  that  the  man  from  Galilee  once  said,  "I  have  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfill." 

This  statement  is  at  once  the  philosophy  and  logic  of  radicalism. 
The  Savior  was  charged  with  being  a  radical  destructionist ;  of  changing 
the  order  of  things;  of  tearing  down  old  institutions  and  doing  away 
with  ancient  customs. 

Conservatism  said,  "You  are  destroying  our  ancient  faith.  You  are 
leading  the  people  away.  You  are  killing  our  business."  And  for  this, 
they  crucified  Him. 

It  is  true  that  He  insurged ;  that  He  destroyed  and  tore  down ;  that 
He  changed  the  order  of  things.  But  He  tore  down  only  that  which 
ought  to  have  been  torn  down.  He  destroyed  only  that  which  ought  to 
have  been  destroyed.  He  changed  only  those  things  which  needed  new 
and  better  things,  and  in  their  stead  He  built  the  invisible  temple — ^the 
temple  of  the  living  God. 

The  Nazarine  demonstrated  that  progressiveness  without  destruc- 
tion is  a  meaningless  platitude.  Progress  means  development,  both  by 
transition  and  destruction.  Much  of  the  so-called  conservatism  means 
supinely  sitting  down  and  carping  and  quarreling  with  every  suggestion 
for  improvement  without  the  ability  to  point  out  anything  better. 
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Conservatism  stands  for  the  old  order  of  things ;  looks  on  the  past 
and  opposes  every  advancement  and  every  change. 

Conservatism  never  invents,  never  innovates,  but  in  the  fond  delu- 
sions of  some  fetish,  looks,  with  tearful  eyes,  back  into  a  dim  and  misty 
past  and  is  unable  to  see  and  to  understand  a  newer  order  of  things  and 
a  general  betterment  of  all  conditions,  and  is  always  fond  of  quoting  the 
fathers. 

Conservatism  refuses  to  acknowledge  comforts,  and  yet  uses  them 
while  expressing  regrets  that  things  are  not  as  they  used  to  be. 

Even  the  transcendent  genius  of  a  Daniel  Webster  could  not  look 
beyond  the  horizon  in  the  closing  days  of  his  life  and  see  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  and  better  day,  but  in  his  conservatism,  he  hugged  the  fond 
delusion  that  a  nation  could  be  half  slave  and  half  free;  that  we  should 
go  plodding  along,  evading,  compromising,  and  bartering  with  sin  and 
crime. 

Radicalism  in  its  best  sense  always  builds  where  it  destroys.  In 
civil  government  it  wages  war  for  better  laws,  better  customs,  and  better 
institutions.  It  struggles  to  preserve  and  to  broaden  every  man's  oppor- 
tunity. It  breaks  down  every  barrier  and  keeps  open  and  unobstructed 
the  pathway  of  progress. 

Radicalism  is  moral  earnestness  in  action.  It  is  buoyancy,  enthu- 
siasm, energy,  and  patriotism  blended  and  harmonized  with  cold  intellect. 

A  true  leader  in  such  a  cause  is  a  conservative  champion  of  radical 
principles.     Of  such  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Since  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  there  has  not  lived 
n  radical  more  ideal  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  Solitary  and  alone  in 
modern  times,  he  stands  out  like  a  light-house  in  a  sea  full  of  storms, 
firm  as  a  rock.  His  individuality  was  so  marvelous  and  his  versatility 
so  marked  that  he  rarely  exhibited  to  any  one  person  more  than  a  single 
phase  of  his  mental  makeup.  Tender  and  sympathetic  as  a  child,  yet 
firm  and  unalterable  as  the  eternal  hills.  Mercy  and  justice  and  charity 
found  in  Lincoln  a  heart  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds.  And  yet, 
with  all  this  child-like  sympathy  and  tenderness,  he  had  an  intellect  as 
cold  as  ice,  a  masterful  mind.  He  was,  then,  a  strange  blending  of 
opposites. 

Full  of  divine  sympathy,  his  masterful  mind  led  him  to  ponder 
deeply  over  the  conditions  in  which  he  found  his  beloved  land. 

His  great  heart  throbbed  in  unison  with  the  minds  of  the  oppressed. 
His  eyes  saw,  his  mind  perceived,  and  all  of  this  is  why  Abraham  Lincoln 
look  the  radical  stand  and  suflfered  and  died,  that  this  flag  of  ours  should 
never  float  over  a  land  "half  slave  and  half  free,"  but  that  it  must  be  a 
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proud  emblem  of  union  and  liberty,  beneath  whose  ample  folds  oppressed 
humanity  everywhere  should  find  a  haven  of  refuge. 

History,  fact,  and  precedent  are  everywhere  replete  with  the  thought 
that  progressiveness  means  advancement  both  by  way  of  the  destruction 
of  old  institutions  and  the  building  of  something  better.  Radicalism 
killed  slavery  and  secession,  and  over  their  ruins  reared  a  monument 
that  is  an  imperial  federation  of  union  and  liberty — an  ideal  republic. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  radicalism  is  but  a  synonym  for  that  progressive 
citizenship  that  has  been  and  is  a  fighting  force  in  American  political 
life — sometimes  extreme,  but  always  conservative.  It  is  aggressive  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  assume  new  responsibilities  and  advocates  new  things 
and  applies  new  remedies,  yet  it  is  rarely  ever  experimental. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  makes  sane  and  reasonable  applica- 
tions of  old  and  tried  principles  to  new  conditions.  Progressive  citizen- 
ship is  never  switched  from  its  moorings  by  the  hysteria  of  scmie  tran- 
sient wave  of  public  opinion. 

The  progressive  statesman  is  he  who  unerringly  interprets  the  signs 
and  conditions  that  are  manifested  by  the  gfreat  masses  of  American 
citizenship.  Such  a  legislator  always  has  an  object  and  a  purpose  for 
everything  that  he  does,  and  he  frames  measures  for  the  many,  rather 
than  the  few\ 

He  will  always  be  found  in  the  front  rank  advocating  reforms, 
pointing  out  dangers,  and  appealing  to  the  better  citizenship  everywhere. 
He  always  adheres  to  fundamental  principles  and  rarely  ever  departs 
from  the  basis  of  republican  government. 

Such  a  man,  leader  or  statesman,  is  always  in  sympathy  with  and 
quick  to  respond  to  a  general  forward  movement  for  better  things.  He 
will  make  mistakes,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  long  run  he  will  be  just  and 
equitable  and  the  people  will  receive  manifold  blessings  when  such  men 
have  their  way  in  the  management  of  public  aflFairs. 

There  is  in  this  country  no  necessity  for  any  other  kind  of  a  man  to 
be  in  the  halls  of  congress  or  our  state  legislatures  or  on  the  bench, 
because  the  constitutional  law  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation  are  such  that 
no  law  will  be  permitted  to  stand  upon  our  statute  books  that  permits 
property  to  be  taken  "without  due  process  of  law,"  and  neither  do  the 
people  of  this  country  want  such  a  law  to  prevail  and  never  have. 

But  what  they  do  want  and  what  they  are  entitled  to  have  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  of  every  state  in  this  union  and  upon  our  federal 
statutes  is  that  every  legitimate  enterprise  and  every  legitimate  under- 
taking, whether  it  be  in  the  name  of  a  partnership,  a  corporation,  or  an 
individual,  shall  have  like  rules  applied  to  it.     We  do  not  want  statutes 
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upon  the  books  of  this  country  that  give  to  one  man  more  power  than  it 
does  to  another,  under  the  same  or  similar  conditions. 

The  struggle  to  inaugurate,  preserve  and  to  perpetuate  such  a  con- 
dition is  eternal.  Its  vigilant  fires  must  ever  be  kept  burning  in  the  high 
places  of  our  country  or  republican  institutions  will  be  a  failure  and  our 
boasted  liberties  but  a  hollow  mockery. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  era  is  here.  Responsibilities  of  citizenship  are 
being  more  keenly  appreciated.  Men,  as  never  before,  are  coming  to 
understand  that  they,  as  individuals,  are  the  architects  of  the  American 
republic ;  that  public  men  must  correctly,  and  practically,  and  unselfishly 
interpret  the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  masses,  and  failing  thus  to 
lespond  to  the  demand  of  the  uncounted  millions,  they  must  step  down 
and  out  of  public  life. 

Do  you  want  proof  of  this  assertion  ?  Then  I  cite  you  to  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  and  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Time  was  when  one  man,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  the  might  of 
his  leadership,  could  stand  up  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  dictate 
the  principles  and  policies  of  government  to  more  than  seventy  millions 
of  alleged  freemen. 

But  now  and  then,  from  out  the  west  would  come  a  LaFollette,  a 
Cummins,  or  a  Murdock,  brainy,  patriotic  and  courageous,  standing  up 
in  the  halls  of  our  national  legislature,  challenging  the  right  of  one  man, 
or  set  of  men,  to  frame  laws  for  the  benefit  of  corporate  interests  without 
regard  to  justice  or  even  common  decency. 

At  first,  these  men  were  called  Anarchists,  then  by  a  milder  name 
of  Populists  and  as  time  went  on  the  cogency  of  their  argument  and  the 
potency  of  their  reason  began  to  break  over  the  bulwarks  of  this  oligarch- 
ical form  of  government. 

People  began  to  sit  up  and  to  take  notice  and  the  more  they  noticed 
the  more  they  discovered  and  became  convinced  that  the  United  States 
Senate  was  not  a  genuinely  American  institution,  but  simply  a  legislative 
body  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  had  neither  care  nor  thought  nor 
intention  of  doing  anything  for  the  public  in  general. 

The  worst  distrusted  legislative  body  in  the  world  today  is  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  do  not  need  to  say  to  an  audience  of  this  kind 
that  I  could  at  this  moment  name  to  you  senator  after  senator  who  has 
been  there  in  that  alleged  august  body  from  six  to  thirty  years  who, 
during  the  whole  of  his  career,  never  introduced  or  championed  a  single 
measure  in  behalf  of  the  common  people  of  this  country. 

The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  proposition  places  before  our  eyes 
the  photograph  of  a  man  or  of  men  in  many  states  in  this  union  who 
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have  had  representatives  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  were  in  the 
employ  of  corporations  and  other  interests  concerning  which  legislation 
was  pending. 

But  thanks  to  the  American  magazines,  these  conditions  have  been 
discovered  and  written  about  by  the  best  writers  of  the  day.  They  have 
gone  into  more  than  a  million  homes.  In  that  way  thinking  people  every- 
where have  become  conversant  with  the  true  situation  as  it  exists  in  the 
halls  of  our  national  legislature  and  the  might  and  the  power  of  public 
opinion  is  now  coming  into  the  fruition  of  its  hopes. 

Others,  and  broader,  and  more  patriotic  men  are  being  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate  as  often  as  an  election  occurs. 

The  old  leadership  is  gone.  It  is  today  but  as  a  broken  reed.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  at  this  time  as  saying  that  the  problem 
of  representative  government  in  the  United  States  Senate  is  solved.  It 
is  true  that  the  Rhode  Island  leader  has  stepped  aside.  It  is  true  that 
numbers  of  others  of  his  school  of  statesmanship  are  gone,  and  gone 
without  regret. 

But  others  are  still  there  who  believe,  as  did  those  old  leaders,  who 
are  standing  today  as  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  national  advance- 
ment. These  and  their  ilk  think  the  methods  of  a  Lx)rimer  are  right. 
They  have  upheld  other  United  States  Senators  who  have  been  recreant 
to  every  trust  imposed. 

Had  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  Senate  been  composed  of 
men  fair  enough  to  treat  all  interests  from  a  standpoint  of  all  the  people 
there  would  not  today  be  an  extra  session  of  congress.  And  the  only 
reason  that  that  body  is  sitting  is  because  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  Senate  prevented  a  great  political  party  from  carrying  out  fair 
and  honest  pledges  made  to  the  American  people. 

We  have  just  witnessed  within  the  last  year  the  spectacle  of  an 
alleged  dignified  United  States  Senator  standing  up  and  saying  that  the 
people  were  not  competent  to  elect  men  to  go  to  the  senate;  that  you 
would  destroy  the  dignity  of  that  body  by  subjecting  its  members  to  a 
popular  election.  If  the  senator  who  said  this  meant  that  a  popular 
election  would  destroy  the  dignity  as  at  present  existing  in  that  body,  I 
agree  with  him  and  it  is  a  dignity  that  I  hope  to  God  will  soon  be  a 
relic  of  the  past. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  future,  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  no 
man  in  the  United  States  senate  whose  property  or  business  interests  are 
of  such  kind  and  of  such  a  nature  that  in  the  interests  of  the  people  they 
must  be  legislated  upon  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  I  mean 
by  this,  that  no  United  States  senator  or  man  in  congress  has  any  riglit 
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to  have  any  interest  in  any  corporation  or  in  any  other  special  interest 
whose  business  transactions  and  business  relations  affect  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  being  a  subject  of  legislation. 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  proper,  and  honest,  and  right  for  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  to  own  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  or  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  or 
in  the  great  packing  industry  of  this  country  and  then  sit  as  judges  to 
pass  uix>n  the  rights  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  this  country  in 
their  dealings  with  these  great  business  enterprises? 

Do  you  think  that  the  senator  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  rubber  trust 
in  this  country  was  competent  and  qualified  to  be  a  leader  in  the  United 
States  senate? 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  just;  that  it  would  be  square  or  that 
it  would  be  fair  for  a  man  like  that  to  sit  in  the  halls  of  congress  and 
hang  up  every  single  piece  of  important  legislation  that  came  up  ? 

Do  you  think  that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  United  States 
Senator  who  was  an  attorney  or  was  an  interested  party  or  employed  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  rendering  service  to  them  for  cash  at  the 
very  time  that  their  business  was  the  subject  of  legislation  in  the  halls  of 
congress  ? 

And  yet  I  say,  with  the  blush  of  shame,  as  does  almost  every  other 
true  American  citizen  that  it  is  true  that  there  not  only  have  been,  but 
there  are  to-day,  leaders  in  the  halls  of  congress  who  are  there  repre- 
senting vast  corporate  wealth  concerning  which  legislation  is  perpetually 
coming  up. 

Those  interests  are  seeking  advantages  by  way  of  special  legislation, 
that  are  contrary  to  public  policy  and  against  the  interests  of  the  people 
generally.  They  are  constantly  and  unceasingly  fighting  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  that  give  them  control  and  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  good 
things  with  which  nature  has  endowed  this  magnificent  country  of  ours. 

But  men  like  Roosevelt  and  LaFollette  have  turned  the  light  on. 
The  people  have  seen  and  thus,  by  the  help  of  God,  they  are  acting.  And 
the  more  they  see,  the  more  thoroughly  will  they  become  aroused  and  the 
more  effectually  will  they  act. 

In  other  words,  the  result  of  this  peaceful,  but  mighty  struggle  that 
is  now  going  on  will  be  carried  on  until  the  corporations  of  this  country 
shall  be  driven  from  the  halls  of  legislation. 

But  there  be  those  who  may  again  think  that  this  will  hurt  business ; 
that  it  will  kill  enterprise ;  that  it  will  absolutely  check  the  development 
of  our  country ;  that  it  will  make  money  go  hide,  and  will  bring  about  in 
the  long  run,  a  general  paralysis  of  business.     I  say  that  this  is  absolutely 
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false ;  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Do  you  want  an  illustration  of  what  the  people  will  do  when  they, 
and  they  alone  make  their  laws  ? 

If  you  do,  I  will  point  you  to  a  state  lying  in  the  same  parallel  as 
Ohio,  a  thousand  miles  west  of  here,  wherein  are  living  to-day  more 
native  Ohioans  than  in  any  state  in  the  Union  except  Ohio  itself.  In  the 
city  of  Omaha  alone,  there  are  five  thousand  Buckeyes.  They  are  scat- 
tered out  over  the  farms  of  that  magnificent  agricultural  empire.  They 
are  thrifty  and  prosperous;  they  are  happy  and  contented;  and  I  modestly 
say  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  they  are  living  in  the 
state  of  their  adoption  in  a  government  as  typically  American  as  is  any- 
where to  be  found  in  this  entire  union. 

But  specifically,  what  did  the  people  do  ?    Listen !  ! 

Stretching  out  across  this  state  from  east  to  west  in  an  unbroken  line 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  are  three  grand  trunk  rail- 
roads, one  of  them  easily  the  "greatest  railroad  on  earth,"  to-wit,  the 
Union  Pacific.  These  railroads,  with  their  tributaries,  net-work  the 
entire  state. 

Other  great  trunk  lines  are  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
going  through  portions  of  the  state  only,  but  each  touching  the  state  with 
many  tributary  lines,  and  in  this  way  we  have  a  vast  amount  of  wealth 
invested  in  railroad  property  in  the  state  of  Nebraska. 

For  thirty  years,  these  railroads  and  their  kindred  influences  con- 
trolled the  political  life  of  the  state  of  Nebraska. 

For  thirty  years,  the  people  of  this  state  strove  to  unfasten  the  grip 
of  these  merciless  corporations,  but  they  failed. 

Success  followed  success  with  these  combinations.  I  myself  have 
attended  many  a  state  convention  when  the  only  proposition  was  whether 
the  Union  Pacific  or  the  Northwestern  or  the  Burlington  should  have  the 
governor  and  the  supreme  judges.  There  was  never  any  thought  of 
what  do  the  people  want  and  what  legislation  are  they  entitled  to  have; 
nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  heard  in  a  convention  of  either  of  the  great 
parties. 

I  have  seen  state  conventions  where  every  single  delegate  who  came 
there  and  had  to  ride  on  the  cars,  for  even  ten  miles  had  transportation 
furnished  him  in  advance.  Special  cars  were  furnished  to  delegations 
that  came  from  sc«ne  distance  out  in  the  state. 

Railroad  attorneys  were  everywhere.  They  were  omnipresent. 
They  controlled  the  organization  of  all  of  our  conventions  and  the  result 
was  that  every  legislature  did  the  bidding  of  the  common  carrier  in  the 
state  of  Nebraska. 
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So  thoroughly  and  so  well  did  they  control  the  patriots  who  made  the 
laws  of  the  state  that  down  to  the  year  of  1907  there  was  not  a  single 
syllable  on  the  statute  of  this  state  that  said  how  much  a  railroad  should 
charge  for  the  transportation  of  freight.  They  could  have  charged  one 
rate  this  week  and  another  rate  next  week.  They  could  do  as  they 
pleased. 

Freight  rates  were  mighty  high. 

So  arrogant  did  those  common  carriers  become  in  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska that  they  concluded,  in  1907,  that  they  would  pay  just  what  taxes 
they  pleased.  The  people  finally  mustered  up  courage  enough  to  say  that 
the  railroad  should  share  a  fair  proportion  of  the  state  burdens,  the  same 
as  the  common  citizen;  that  when  it  came  to  that  question,  the  carrier 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  as  does  the  man  who  owns 
160  acres  of  land  or  a  humble  home  in  some  little  village. 

The  assessment  and  the  levy  was  made.  The  railroads  refused  to 
pay  the  tax  that  was  levied  upon  them  by  that  assessment.  This  brought 
hardship  upon  many  country  school  districts.  It  brought  hardship  upon 
some  villages.    It  brought  consternation  everywhere. 

Then  it  was  that  strong  men  began  to  look  each  other  in  the  eye  and 
say  "this  thing  must  stop;  it  has  gone  far  enough."  It  was  then  and 
there,  that  the  issue  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  railroads  should  make 
the  laws  of  this  state  or  whether  the  people  should. 

Then,  in  the  fall  of  1906,  a  great  campaign  came  on.  The  result 
was  that  the  people,  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  their  power,  rose  up 
in  righteous  indignation,  because  of  wrongs  too  long  endured. 

But  specifically,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  progressive  laws  of 
that  Nebraska  legislature  of  1907,  when  the  people  ruled. 

Through  their  representatives,  they  placed  more  constructive  laws 
upon  the  books  than  was  done  at  any  time  by  any  state  legislature  in 
this  Union  at  one  single  session. 

Nebraska  to-day  claims  the  distinction  of  having  more  progressive 
legislation  upon  its  statute  books  than  has  any  other  state  in  this  Unicm, 
not  even  Wisconsin  excepted. 

First,  it  passed  a  pure  food  law,  more  sweeping  and  beneficial  than 
even  the  national  pure  food  law. 

It  put  out  of  business  the  deliterious  drug  and  patent  medicine 
concerns. 

It  stopped  swindling  in  weights  and  measures  and  made  innumerable 
other  changes  beneficial  to  the  people. 

Second,  it  passed  a  child  labor  law — ^wise  and  beneficent  in  its  pro- 
visions and  far-reaching  in  its  effects. 
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Third,  it  passed  a  free  high  school  law. 

Fourth,  it  passed  an  employers'  liability  act. 

Fifth,  it  reduced  express  rates  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  since  going 
into  effect,  it  has  saved  the  people  of  Nebraska  more  than  one  half 
million  dollars  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  hurt  business. 

Sixth,  it  drafted  and  enacted  a  law  reducing  passenger  rates  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent. 

Seventh,  it  reduced  freight  rates  fifteen  per  cent,  on  more  than 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  all  of  the  property  that  is  transported  in  the  state. 

Eighth,  it  drafted  and  enacted  into  law  the  Nebraska  railway  com- 
mission act.  This  was  at  once  the  most  far-reaching  and  important  piece 
of  legislation  ever  passed  by  any  legislature,  because  it  constitutes  the 
peoples'  "Bill  of  Rights".  It  is  the  forum  where  the  poor  man  may  get 
his  claim  adjusted  even  against  the  railroad  ccnnpany. 

Thirty-two  states  in  this  union  control  the  common  carriers  by  way 
of  a  utility  commission  or  a  railway  commission.  Nebraska,  under  and 
by  virtue  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  framed  this  law,  giving  to  the 
railway  commission  the  power  and  jurisdiction  to  fix  and  establish  rates, 
to  control  the  service  generally  in  every  detail  of  the  railway  business  of 
the  state. 

It  so  happened  that  the  bill  I  introduced  was  accepted  by  the  legis- 
lature and  passed.  In  that  measure,  every  relation  which  may  exist  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  railway  can  be  controlled  and  adjudicated  by 
this  commission. 

The  legal  procedure  adopted  in  that  commission  law,  has  enabled 
the  pec^le  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  act  without  being  up  in  courts  by 
injunctions. 

That  law  is  so  framed  that  whenever  a  complaint  is  made  against 
the  common  carrier,  or  whenever  the  commission,  on  its  own  initiative, 
decides  to  make  new  schedules  and  new  classifications  to  fix  and  establish 
new  rates,  a  notice  to  the  company  in  writing  is  served  by  the  commis- 
sion, a  date  for  a  hearing  is  set,  and  when  all  of  the  facts  have  been 
given,  and  each  of  the  witnesses  summoned,  evidence  submitted,  argu- 
ment of  council  had,  then  a  decision  is  entered  by  the  commission  in 
writing,  and  if  the  cause  of  the  complainant  is  sustained,  the  company 
is  notified  to  put  in  force  the  classifications  and  schedules  in  not  less  than 
thirty  days,  but  within  sixty  days,  during  which  time  they  have  an  (^ 
portunity  to  appeal  to  the  state  courts  or  the  federal  courts.  But  the 
finding  is  in  force  pending  the  appeal. 

But,  mark  you;  here  is  the  important  proposition  in  this  matter.  If 
the  common  carrier  desires  an  injunction,  he  first,  as  a  condition  pre- 
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cedent  to  a  hearing  must  have  a  transcript  of  all  of  the  proceedings  had 
before  the  commission,  together  with  the  evidence,  the  argument  of 
council,  and  all  together  must  be  made  a  part  of  the  application  wherein 
a  temporary  injunction  is  sought,  and  the  court  must  consider  all  of  the 
evidence,  the  facts,  and  the  argument  of  counsel  in  their  allowing  or 
disallowing  this  primary  writ  of  injunction. 

In  this  way,  the  effect  of  an  ex-parte  hearing  is  done  away  with. 
It  has  been  an  infamous  practice  in  this  country  that  an  attorney  for  some 
special  interest  can  commit  a  little  perjury  by  using  the  choice  words 
"great  and  irreparable  injury",  and  the  statute  of  a  great  state  and  the 
law  officers  of  the  state  would  have  their  hands  tied  and  the  government 
effectually  blocked,  and  all  of  that  based  upon  a  little  statement  of  some 
corporation  lawyer.    That  has  been  done  away  with. 

Again,  when  this  law  came  into  effect,  it  was  attacked  by  the  great 
trunk  line  railroads  of  the  state.  They  sought  to  effectually  stop  en- 
forcement of  this  law  by  injunction. 

It  so  happened  at  that  time  that  we  were  the  attorney  for  the  rail- 
way commission  and  took  the  position  that  a  legislature  cannot  be 
enjoined  from  enacting  laws.  Second,  that  a  legislature,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  a  constitutional  amendment  could  delegate  legislative  authority 
to  a  commission.  This  commission,  then,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established,  could  do  anything  within  the  power  delegated  to  it  by 
the  legislature. 

Then  it,  in  that  particular  matter,  would  be  a  legislature.  Therefore, 
this  commission,  then,  could  not  be  enjoined  from  proceeding  to  make 
the  rules  and  laws  concerning  common  carriers. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  on  this  question,  sus- 
tained each  and  every  one  of  these  contentions  and  held  that  the  Ne- 
braska Railway  Commission  had  ample  power  and  jurisdiction  to  fix  and 
establish  rates  and,  second,  that  it  could  not  be  enjoined  by  any  common 
carrier  from  proceeding  to  fix  and  establish  rates. 

Then,  in  the  enactment  of  the  freight  rate  law,  it  was  observed  that 
the  great  trouble  in  having  a  fixed  and  absolute  statute,  there  would  be 
times  of  crop  failures  and  business  depressions  when  the  rate  therein 
provided  would  be  unjust  and  non-compensatory,  and  to  avoid  that  pos- 
sible feature,  I  conceived  the  idea  that  to  be  just  and  fair  to  the  common 
carriers  in  the  reduction  of  freight  rates,  a  law  should  be  framed,  if 
possible,  so  that  it  would  become  a  business  barometor ;  that  is,  a  measure 
should  be  placed  upon  the  books  that  had  within  it  the  element  of  elasti- 
city, so  that  it  could  be  adjusted  and  changed  to  adapt  itself  to  the  chang- 
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ing  commercial  conditions.  Thus,  a  rate  that  would  be  just  this  year, 
when  there  was  a  vast  volume  of  business,  might  be,  when  there  was  a 
shortage  of  crops,  unjust  and  inequitable. 

So  I  conceived  the  proposition  of  reducing  the  freight  rates,  in  the 
first  place  by  giving  to  the  railway  cc«nmission,  power  and  authority, 
when  a  company  should  make  a  complaint  that  the  rate  provided  by  law 
was  so  low  as  to  be  unjust  and  inequitable,  the  common  carrier  could  go 
before  the  railway  commission  and  get  a  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  was  a  just  and  equitable  rate. 

Then  the  individual  was  given  the  same  opportunity  that  if  a  rate 
provided  in  the  statute  was  so  high  as  to  be  unjust  to  him,  then  he  could 
make  a  complaint  before  the  railway  commission  and  a  hearing  would  be 
had  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  rate  was  so  high 
as  to  be  inequitable. 

And  in  this  way,  we  have  a  freight  rate  that  is  just  to  the  common 
carrier,  that  is  just  to  he  general  public,  and  in  this  way  we  reduced 
freight  rates  fifteen  per  cent.  And  we  did  it  without  injury  to  the  just 
and  legitimate  investment  of  the  railways  of  that  state. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  legislation,  the  regulation  of  passenger  rates, 
the  reduction  of  express  rates,  the  reduction  of  freight  rates,  the  adjust- 
ment by  the  railway  commission  of  Nebraska  have  saved,  all  told,  to  the 
people  of  that  state  since  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  more  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

But  some  will  say  that  by  taking  this  much  from  the  gross  earnings 
of  these  great  public  interests,  you  have  crippled  their  legitimate  under- 
takings; you  have  deprived  them  of  just  dividends. 

And  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  record  will  disclose  that  in  all  of  the 
years  following  these  regulations  and  adjustments  that  the  common 
carriers  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  were  never  in  a  more  thrifty  and  pros- 
perous condition  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1910,  their  dividends  were  never  greater. 

This  general  regulation  and  this  placing  of  these  quasi  public  insti- 
tutions upon  a  fair  and  square  basis  with  the  public  has  brought  about 
an  era  of  good  feeling  instead  of  the  old  bitterness  and  hatred  that  once 
prevailed. 

And  each  is  interested  in  the  betterment  and  the  success  of  the  other 
and  confidence  and  friendship  prevail  with  the  public  and  these  common 
carriers  to-day,  and  business  has  been  greatly  stimulated. 

Not  one  single  measure  of  all  of  these  great  pieces  of  original 
legislation  has  been  tied  up  in  the  courts. 
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The  people  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  each  and  every  one  of  them 
and  only  recently  in  talking  with  the  general  solicitors  of  two  of  the 
grand  trunk  lines  in  that  state,  they  said  to  me,  "we  would  not  go  back  to 
the  old  system  for  a  million  dollars.  Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
heated  legislative  session  and  yet  we  don't  have  to  maintain  any  lobby." 

Why?  Because  the  railway  problem  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  has 
been  solved  and  all  are  satisfied.  They  had  infinitely  rather  have  their 
adjustments  made  before  the  three  men  who  compose  the  Nebraska 
railway  commission  than  to  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  and  caprices  of  a 
heterogeneous  mass  that  comprises,  as  a  rule,  a  state  legislature. 

And  what  is  infinitely  more  important  in  those  various  pieces  of 
constructive  legislation,  the  railroads  of  Nebraska  are  down  and  out  of 
politics.  They  do  not  attempt  to  play  any  part,  although  less  than  five 
years  ago,  they  were  the  dominant,  fighting,  controlling  force  in  the 
political  life  of  the  state. 

But  we  did  not  stop  by  lowering  freight  rates,  and  passenger  rates, 
and  express  rates,  and  enacting  a  railway  commission  law. 

We  did  something  else  of  sweeping  importance,  and  that  was  the 
taking  away  of  the  free  pass. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  that  state  to-day  riding  upon  an  annual  pass 
except  as  he  is  a  railway  employe  and  gives  the  major  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  company. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  the  people  did  to  put  the  railroads  out  of 
l-)olitics. 

They  did  away  with  state  and  county  conventions,  and  in  their 
stead,  they  enacted  a  primary  election  law. 

This  law  brought  home  to  the  citizen  a  responsibility  and  a  privilege 
never  before  realized,  for  it  makes  the  voter  absolutely  responsible.  The 
citizens  become  the  architects  of  their  own  government  and  the  laws 
under  which  they  live. 

And  from  that  day  to  this,  no  man  can  gain  distinction  and  high 
position  in  political  life  in  my  state  simply  because  he  is  a  republican 
or  because  he  is  a  democrat.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  shall  endorse  the 
principles  and  the  policies  of  his  party.  He  must  do  more — infinitely 
more.  He  must  satisfy  the  people  that  he  is  a  man ;  that  he  has  influence ; 
that  he  will  do  his  duty,  "though  the  heavens  fall";  that  he  stands  for 
right;  that  he  has  the  moral  courage  to  do  a  thing  because  it  ought  to 
be  d4Xie. 

He  must  demonstrate  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  not  only  is  he 
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willing  to  do  the  things  that  he  prc«nises  to  do,  but  he  must  satisfy  the 
public  that  he  has  the  ability  to  achieve  his  ends. 

So  the  dominant  issue  in  each  recurring  campaign  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  primary  law  is  the  man,  for  what  he  stands,  for  what  he  can 
do,  and  for  what  he  will  do. 

These  propositions,  and  these  alone,  broke  the  shackles  of  corporate 
control  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  and  these  propositions,  and  these  propo- 
sitions alone,  will  break  the  shackles  of  corporate  control  in  the  United 
State  senate  whenever  the  people  in  each  of  the  states  in  this  Union  will 
place  upon  the  statute  books  of  their  respective  states,  a  law  that  per- 
mits the  voter  to  directly  choose  their  representatives  in  the  United 
States  senate. 

Nor  did  Nebraska  stop  here  in  this  matter.  Even  before  we  had  a 
statute  upon  the  books  we  practically  and  in  effect  elected  our  senators 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  because  it  was  a  custom,  though  there  was 
no  law  requiring  it,  for  every  candidate  who  was  seeking  the  honor  of 
being  a  United  States  senator,  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  people  and  at  a 
state  convention ;  it  was  then  and  there  decided  by  the  respective  parties 
as  to  who  were  to  be  their  ncxninees  for  senator.  And  the  legislature,  if 
republican,  elected  the  man  who  was  nominated  at  the  state  convevntion. 
If  democratic,  then  it  elected  the  man  to  the  senate  who  was  nominated 
at  the  state  convention. 

But  later  on,  a  law  was  enacted  which  requires  a  man  running  for 
the  United  States  senate  to  submit  his  cause  to  a  primary  election,  and 
the  one  who  receives  the  most  votes  at  this  election  then  becomes  the 
nominee  of  his  party  and  then  he  goes  upon  the  regular  ticket  and  in  the 
November  election,  the  republican  and  the  democrat  measure  swords 
and  the  one  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the  next  general 
election  is  considered  to  be  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  and  when 
the  legislature  assembles,  it  votes  for  that  man  without  regard  to  party 
affiliations  and  the  result  was  in  the  legislature  just  closed,  a  United 
States  senator  was  elected  in  something  like  fifteen  minutes. 

And  if  this  man  thus  elected  fails  to  recognize  his  well-defined  duty, 
he  will  be  given,  at  the  close  of  his  term,  the  primary  treatment,  and  go 
into  private  life. 

The  legislature  just  closed  amended  the  primary  election  law,  and 
now  Nebraska  enjoys  the  distinction,  shared  in  by  a  few  states  only — 
that  is,  every  four  years  hereafter,  the  primary  election  will  be  held  in 
April,  at  which  time  the  political  parties  will  nominate  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  and  express  their  choice  for  president  at  said  primary 
election ;  also  nominate  a  national  committeeman. 
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It  is  in  this  way  and  this  way  alone  that  our  law-making  power  can 
become  directly  responsible,  in  the  state  and  the  nation,  to  the  demands 
of  the  public.  It  is  in  this  way  and  this  way  alone  that  the  public  can 
ever  hope  to  come  into  their  own  rights. 

And  it  is  in  this  way  and  this  way  alone  in  matters  of  economy  that 
the  common  and  necessary  articles  of  life  will  be  controlled  by  the  true 
law  of  commerce,  to- wit,  actual  cost  of  production  plus  the  profit  that  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

And  it  is  against  the  statesmanship  now  retired  and  retiring  from 
the  United  States  senate,  that  we  can  bring  the  charge  of  being  responsi- 
ble for  having  hampered  and  checked,  and  held  in  the  chains  of  corporate 
interests,  laws  demanded  by  the  public  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Thus,  in  brief,  did  the  people  of  our  great  state  take  into  their  hands 
their  own  cause  and  in  one  short  space  of  sixty  days  obtain  all  the  relief 
that  they  had  been  indifferently  fighting  for  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

And  thus,  it  is  possible  for  every  state  and  also  this  nation,  if  it 
gives  heed  and  attention,  to  bring  much  beneficent  results. 

But  all  of  these  things  herein  enumerated  are  simply  along  political 
lines. 

Progressive  citizenship  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  every  detail.  It  is  the 
prime  factor  in  the  conservation  of  our  resources ;  it  recognizes  that  here 
is  a  field  that  needs  the  application,  not  only  of  the  best  talent,  but  of 
constructive  genius  in  every  place  of  industrial  activity. 

Here  lies  uncounted  millions  of  acres  of  arid  waste.  Yonder  in  the 
mountain  heights,  limitless  volumes  of  crystal  water  are  rolling  down  to 
the  rivers  and  out  to  the  sea,  turning  no  spindle  of  commerce;  developing 
no  fields  of  waving  grain. 

These  two  extremes,  water  and  a  dreary  sand  waste,  are  being 
brought  together.    Millions  are  now  annually  spent  upon  irrigation. 

It  is  a  problem  that  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  brightest  mind,  be- 
cause in  sight  there  is  a  golden  harvest,  whose  fruition  means  proud 
cities  and  beautiful  homes  and  a  food  product  for  uncounted  millions. 

Progressive  citizenship  again  says  that  not  alone  in  material  matters 
can  a  nation  be  truly  rich. 

But  its  greatest  wealth,  its  one  invaluable  asset,  before  which  all 
else  pales  into  insignificance,  is  the  seventeen  milHons  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  high  school,  seminary,  college,  and  university. 

All  this  young  life,  with  its  exalted  ideals  and  high  moral  purposes, 
spreads  out  over  this  broad  land  and  finally  coalesces  and  assimilates  the 
great  national  life  and  in  this  way  the  infusion  of  new  blood  keeps  virile 
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and  strong  those  elements  that  work  for  better  things  and  continually 
push  our  nation  along  the  rugged  pathway  of  a  nobler  destiny. 

Progressive  citizenship  does  not,  for  one  instant,  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  the  child  life  of  our  country.  It  recognizes  that  here  is  the 
one  great  problem  of  conservation.  Here  is  life,  and  principles  of 
hygiene,  and  longevity  must  be  applied  under  approved  methods  and  the 
most  intelligent  direction. 

But  last  and  most  important  of  all  this  progressive  citizenship  that  I 
am  advocating  is,  that  it  believes  in  upholding  and  keeping  intact  this 
great  agricultural  life  of  America. 

By  husbanding  this  power,  we  shall  keep  intact  a  force,  which,  in  its 
influence,  is  indespensible  to  the  greatest  institution  known  to  the  life  of 
a  representative  government,  to-wit,  the  HOME. 

What  bone  and  muscle,  nerve  and  sinew,  are  to  the  physical  man, 
that  the  home  is  to  the  national  life. 

Now,  in  taking  my  leave,  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid  op- 
portunities you  have  enjoyed. 

I,  too,  have  passed  under  the  spell  and  influence  of  some  master 
minds  in  this  seat  of  learning,  which  you  have  enjoyed.  They  are  your 
teachers,  and  they  were  mine. 

Then,  in  this  leave-taking,  I  want  to  pass  on  to  you  a  few  words  that 
have  ever  been  helpful  to  me,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  to  you,  in  whatever 
calling  in  life  you  may  choose. 

"Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true ; 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly. 
To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely, 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely. 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely." 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  these  words  constitute  life's  compass. 
They  are  the  philosophy  of  every  activity — of  every  noble  aspiration — 
of  every  worthy  deed  attempted  or  done — the  g^ide-board  to  human 
action  in  every  walk  of  life. 

May  they  be  burned  deeply  into  the  soul  of  each  and  every  member 
of  this  class. 
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The  Class  of  191 1 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Dean:    Homer   Charles   Price  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE  IN  HORTICULTURE  AND  FORESTRX 


AGRICULTURE 
Juntoku    Yagi,     B.    Sc.     (Agriculture) 
Takatuski,  Japan. 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE   IN 
DOMESTIC     SCIENCE 
Frances     Rowland     Freeman,     B.     Sc. 
(Domestic  Science),  Tippecanoe  City. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
AGRICULTURE 
Myron  Ansel  Bachtell,  Medina. 
Paul  Williamson  Barnes,   Sandusky. 
William  French  Bruce,  Delta. 
Howard  Moses  Call,  Kent. 
Perry  Van  Ewing,  Carlisle. 
Wallace  Edwin  Hanger,   Somerville. 
Sam    Higginbottom,    B.    A.    (Princeton 

University),  Cleveland. 
Harry  Linebaugh,  Grove  City. 
Harry  Addison  Marsh,  Amlin. 
Arthur  Ray  Page,  Dennison. 
Walter  Eugene  Ruth,  Sandusky. 
Albert  Stevenson  Wilcox,  Cleveland. 
Lawrence  Good  Wright,  New  Vienna. 

BACHELOR  OF  SaENCE  IN 
FORESTRY 
Clare  S.  Martin,  New  Castle,  Indiana. 
Guy  H.  Mundhenk,  Brookville. 
Otto  Wilhelm  Pflueger,  Carey. 

BACHELOR  OF  SaENCE  IN 
HORTICULTURE 
William   Bembower,   Collins. 
Harry  C.  Hyatt,  Oeveland. 

As  of  the  class  of  1910 


Frank  Nelson  Fagan,  Tidrow. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
Gertrude  Adell,  Columbus. 
Lulu  Florence  Billman,  Dayton. 
Rosalia  Ella  Blake,  Boulder,   Colorado. 
Hazel  Elizabeth  Breese,  B.A.,  Columbus. 
Celia  Thaxter  Campbell,  Harrison, 
Alice  Berry  Carroll,  Columbus. 
Alice  Crane,   Columbus. 
Grace  Agnes  Ferree,  Sidney. 
Alma    Lucile    Garvin,    Cambridge    City, 

Indiana. 
Florence  Eva  Houston^,  Mt.  Healthy. 
Orie  Marie  Johnston,  Grove  City. 
Etta  May  Katz,  Marion. 
Treva   Erdine   KaufFman,  Osborne. 
Agnes  Kenney,   Marengo. 
Alta  McKinney,  Elizabethtown. 
Augusta  India  Menefee,  Columbus. 
Marie  Louise  Miller,  Columbus. 
Bertha  Louise  Petry,  Sevei.teen. 
Ruby  Louese  Pitkin,  Grafton. 
Mary  Elva   Richards,   Columbus. 
Clara  Smith,  West  Unity. 
Elma  Frances  Smith,  Bethel  . 
Mabelle   Fay  Stoltz,   Gettysburg. 
Nelle  Thompson,   Coshocton. 
Nellie   Woods,   B.   L.    (Ohio  Wesleyan 

University),   Marysville. 
Helen  Rose  Zeller,  Findlay. 

As  of  the  Class  of  1910 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
Lillian  Makepeace,  Columbus. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE 


Dean:    Joseph  Vhxiers  Denney 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Lou    Helen    Mongan,    Ph.    B.,    M.    A. 
(Marietta  College),  Marietta. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Fletcher  Ayfes,  B.  A.  (DePauw  Univer- 
sity), Greencastle,  Indiana. 
Albert    Logan    Bums,    B.    A.    (Wabash 
College),  Lebanon,  Indiana. 
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Qinton  Everett  Caldwell,  B.  S.  (Na- 
tional Normal  University),  B.  A. 
(Marietta  College),  Bellaire. 

Albert  Watson  Davison,  B.  A.  (Eteni- 
son   University),   Alexandria. 

Jeannette  Eaton,  B.  A.  (Vassar  Col- 
lege), Columbus. 

Sarah  Letty  Green,  B.  S.  (Ck>mell  Uni- 
versity), Granville. 

Ralph  Edwin  Hall,  B  .S.,  M.  Sc.  (Ohio 
Wesleyan  University),  CcJumbus. 

Dean  Monroe  Hickson,  B.  A.,  Ashley. 

Francis  Harold  Landrum,  B.  Sc,  in 
Pharmacy,  Columbus. 

William  Blaine  Leighninger,  B.  A., 
West  Lafayette. 

Holly  Ray  Niswonger,  B.  S.  (Antioch 
College),  Da)^on. 

Charles  Fletcher  Taylor,  B.  A.,  Colum- 
bus. 

Guy  Edward  Van  Sickle,  B.  A.,  Colum- 
bus. 

James  Henry  Weaver,  B.  A.  (Otterbein 
University),  Plain  City. 

Margaret   Mary   Wing,    B.    A.    (Vassar 

College),  Columbus. 

As  of  the  Class  of  1910 
MASTER  OF  ARTS 

David  Bums  Clark,  B.  Sc.,  Circleville. 

Charles  H.  Lake,  B.  A.,  GranviUe. 

Cora  Morton,  B.  A.,  Norwood 

James  Edmund  Shrader,  B.  A.,  Colum- 
bus. 

Louis  Augustus  Weinland,  B..  Sc.  (Ot- 
terbein University),  Westerville. 

Margaret  Isabel  Wilson,  B.  A.  (Indiana 
University),  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

John  Charles  Adams,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Helen  Hanna  Aduddell,  Sarahsville. 

Bertha  Artz,  Worthington. 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Atcheson,  Linden 
Heights. 

Jessie  Errett  Barr,  Bride. 

Harrison  Edward  Barringer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Harvey  Raymond  Basinger,  Pandora. 

Richard  Bennett  Bean,  Columbus. 


Austin  Benjamin  Beaver,  Columbus. 

Stephen  W.  Boesel,  New  Bremen. 

Warren  Milton  Briggs,   Portsmouth. 

Jessie  May  Brown,  Columbus. 

Thomas  Exiwin  Buchanan,  Ripley. 

Mabel  Florence  Burket,  Columbus. 

Frank  K.  Carothers,  Sidney. 

Julia  Anna  Christmann,  Columbus. 

Dome  Marie  Chrysty,   Pataskala. 

Howard  Dimock  Clayton,  Jeimings,  La. 

Robert  Willoughby  Collins,  Columbus. 

Evan  J.   Crane,   Columbus. 

Morris  Patty  Cromer,  Dayton. 

Paul  Arthur  Davis,  Jackson. 

Margaret  L.  De  Vereaux,  Mechanics- 
burg. 

Pramatha  Nath  Dey,  Bhatera,  India. 

Leah  Leutelle  Dumm,  Columbus. 

Florence  McQure  Dunlap,  Columbus. 

George  Cruikshank  Fairbanks,  Spring- 
field. 

Howard  Fellows,  Columbus. 

Helen  Margaret  Fogle,  Columbus. 

Bina  Henrietta   Freeman,  Chillicothe. 

Erwin  John  Garmhausen,  New  Bremen. 

.Anna  Lorena  Garrison,  Lancaster. 

Wesley  Emmet  Ciatewood,  Clintonville. 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Gilpin,  Columbus. 

Marie   Louise  Grimes,  Dayton. 

John   Crawford  Grimm,   Columbus. 

Simon  John  Grosse,  Madisonville. 

Sadie  Pearl  Groves,  Shepard. 

Helen  Haldy,  Camp  Chase. 

Mary  Louise  Harlan,  Columbus. 

Eula  Lee  Richter  Harris,  Columbus. 

-\rline   Calista  Hatch,  Columbus. 

Edith  Headley,   West  Jefferson. 

Hazel  Hedges,  Colvunbus. 

Mary  Harris  Helms,   Steubenville. 

Anita  Johanna  Horst,  Columbus. 

Florence   Edith   Hudgel,   Colimibus. 

Marie  Humphreys,  Columbus. 

Thomas  Joshua  Hunsicker,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Bertha  May  Hunt,  Mechanicsburg. 

Stella  Barkman  HuntingtMi,  Columbus. 

Phillip  Jacobs,  Portsmouth. 

Iveonard  Johnson,  Columbus. 

Gladys  Jeanette  Jones,   Columbus. 

Thomas  Hoyt  Jones,  Jackson. 

Hazd  AKce  Karshner,  Columbus. 
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Arthur  Kohn,  Cleveland. 
Harry  Komminsk,  New  Bremen. 
Genevieve   Ag^es    Lawrence,    Rock   Is- 
land, 111. 
Josephine  May  Leib,  Columbus. 
Florence   Loewel,    Columbus. 
Helen  Flowers  Lott,  Columbus. 
WiUiam  Sharp  McCann,  Cadiz. 
Marie  Fansher  McLellan,  Columbus. 
John  Pearce  McMullen,  Hillsboro. 
William  Gifford  Maize,  Columbus. 
Lewis  Dwight  Mathias,  Logan. 
Earl  Daniel  Mayer,  Columbus. 
Clell  Lee  Metcalf,   Lakeville. 
Agnes  May  Meyer,  Westerville. 
Wilbur  Beery  Mikesell,  Covington. 
Clyde  Raymond  Miller,  Columbus. 
Inez  Edna  Mills,  Columbus. 
Charlotte   Morningstar,   Columbus. 
Made  Louise  MulHgan,  Cblumbus. 
Russell  Henry  Oppenheimer,  Fremont. 
Laura  Corinne  Orr,  Wellsville. 
Florence  Osiborne,  Columbus. 
George  Edward  Parkinson,  Columbus. 
Claude  Westcoat  Pettit,  Logan. 
Sada  Raudabaugh,  Celina. 
May  Amett  Reichel,  Columbus. 
Benjamin  Harrison   Riker,   Saint   Paris. 
Lucile   Rogers,   Hilliard. 
John  Floyd  Schaeflfer,  Mansfield. 
Nettie  Schanfarber,  Columbus. 
Pearle  Eva  Sellers,  Kenton. 
Stanley  Needles  Sells,  0>lumbus. 
John  Cunningham  Sharon,  Cadiz. 
Mapel  Dell  Sherman,  Columbus. 
Elizabeth  Shoop,  Washington  C.  H. 


Benjamin  Edwards  Shore,  Dresden. 
Mary  Lillian  Silbaugh,  Lancaster. 
Elizabeth  Singleton,  Columbus. 
Kathryn   Smith,   Columbus. 
Ethel  Snyder,  Columbus. 
Reginald  Y.  Stevenson,  East   Palestine. 
Samuel  Stewart,  Ridgeway. 
Merle  Greely  Summers,  West  Jefferson. 
Lawrence  Ritson  Taft,  Columbus. 
Ottilie  Theobald,  Columbus. 
Etorcas   Truckmiller,  Columbus. 
James  Hal  ford  Warren,  Columbus. 
Harriet  Lucinda  Waters,  Lancaster. 
Stanley  Henry  Watson,  Thurston. 
Florence   Evelyn  Webster,   Columbus. 
Harry  Boyer  Weiser,  Canal  Winchester. 
Cora  McMaster  Welday,  Lorain. 
Bertram  Whittier  Wells,  Toledo. 
Nicholas   Gill   White,   Kirkersville. 
Alpha  Jay  Will,  Toledo. 
Marguerite  Williams,  Columbus. 
John  Boynton  Wilson,  Steubenville. 

As  of  the  Class  of  1910 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Fred  Vernon  Bouic,  Ostrander. 
William  Kent  Dupre,  Portsmouth. 
Frank  Everett,  Columbus. 
Jonathan    Forman,   Austinburg. 
Verne  Emory  LeRoy,  Athens. 
Edgar  Allen  Miller,  Pataskala. 
Ernest  Franklin  Shade,  Bath. 
Olus  Jessie  Stewart,  B.  Ph.   (Tri  State 

Normal),  Columbus. 
Oliver  Qyde  Weist,  Basil. 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


^~ '  I      Dean :    William  W.  Boyd 
MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Fannie  Marie  Atcheson,  B.  A.,  Linden 
Heights. 

Alfred  Watkins  Castle,  B.  Sc.  (Educa- 
tion), South  New  Lyme. 

Charles  Hayward  Fullerton,  B.  Ph., 
Columbus. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION 

Helen  Hanna  Aduddell,  Sarahsville. 
Antonia   Boving,   Carrol. 
Ruth  Evelyn  Brown,  Columbus. 
Julia  Anna  Christnnann,  Columbus. 
Kathryn  Darnell,  Grove  City. 
Elizabeth  Frost,  B.  A.,  Columbus. 
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Simon  John  Grosse,  Madisonvillc. 
George    Pryor   Harmount,    Columbus. 
Ada  Emily  Mary  Horst,  HilHards. 
Bertha  Carolyn  Horst,  Hilliards. 
Marie  Humphreys,  Columbus. 
Gladys  Jeannette  Jones,  Columbus. 
Edwin  Howard  Kuhn,  Columbus. 
Cora  Mae  Link,  Oak  Harbor. 
Ruth  Lippincott,  Columbus. 
Florence  Loewel,  Columbus. 
Katherine  Kelsey  Messienger,  Newark. 


Victor  Mygrant,  Van  Wert. 

Lucile  Rogers,  HilHards. 

Hazel  Inskeep  Schaaf,  B.  A..  Columbus 

Mary  Louise  Shepard,  Columbus. 

Marie  Wheatley,    Medina. 

As  of  the  class  of  1910 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION 
Ida  Gatrel,   Circleville. 
George  S.  Pierce,  Newton  Falls. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


Dean  :     Edward  Orton,  Jr. 

DOCTOR  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Cyrus  Alan  Melick,  C.  E.,  Columbus. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Arthur  Guillaudeu,  B.  So.  in  Chemical 
Engineering,  Madisonvilk. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  IN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE 
Donald  Stewart  Colwell,  Urbana. 
Wooster  Bard  Field,  Columbus. 
Donald  Crossley  Martin,  Ironton. 
Ray  Sims,  Columbus. 

CERAMIC  ENGINEER 
Archie  Clarence  Bray,  Helena,  Montana 
Charles  Augustus  Dean,  Columfbus. 
Herman  Allen  Hall,  Plain  City. 
Ercell  Channing  Hill,   Middleport. 
William  MacFarlin  Jacobs,  Columbus. 
Charles  Shadrach  Kinnison,  Jackson. 
Hilton  Lowrj'  Longenecker,  Dayton. 
Taine  Gilbert  McDougal,  New  Lexing- 
ton. 
Robert  Joseph   Montgomery,   Columbus 
Fred  Benson  Ortman,  Columbus. 
Thomas  Anthony  Rees,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Ira  Elmer  Sproat,  Covington. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Harry  Victor  Atkinson,  Van  Wert. 
Clem  Joseph  Buricley,  Columbus. 
Howard  Dock,  Cincinnati. 
Siunmer  Baer  Frank,  Zanesville. 


Fred  Kolb  Hauck,  Springffield. 
Roscoe  Conklin  Jones,  Laura. 
Clarence  Roscoe  King,  Toledo. 
Carl  Dunham  McGuire,  Columbus. 
Harry  Clifford  Mougey,  Waverly. 
Edward  John  Pranke,  Columbus. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
CHEMISTRY 

Russell  Dana  Sccrtt,  Columbus. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
John  Stephenson  Benedum,  Leesville. 
William  Thomas  Case,  Poland. 
Rossel  Loret  Cook,  Bellefontaine. 
Karl  McCortle  Cosgrove,  Cambridge. 
Charles  Sumner  Duckwald,  Dayton. 
Fred  Foraker  Friend.  Wilmington. 
Felix  Warren  Hoffman,  Canal  Dover. 
Arthur  Franklin  Johnston,  Fremont. 
Russell    S.    Mitchell,    Wilmington. 
Adam  Jacob  Mitzel.  Tremont  City. 
Howard  William  Osborn,  Columbus. 
William      John      Frederick      Sackriede, 

Cincinnati. 
Arthur  Harry  Carey  Shaw.   Coshocton. 
Joseph    Barnett   Shklarin.   Columbus. 
Hyrand     Arakel     SivasHan,     Marsovan, 

Turkey. 
Lester  Peter  Slade,  Cohoes,  New  York. 
Clyde  C.  Smith.  Groveport. 
Frank  Glenn  Tappan,  Delta. 

As  of  the  Class  of  1909 
Glenn  L.  Perry,  Chillicothe. 
Harrj-  Howard  Smith,  Columbus. 
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As  ,of  the  Class  of  1910 
Paul  Edwin  Akxander,  Toledo. 
Merle  Wayne  Neff,  Kingston. 
Glenn  S.  Pierce,  Columbus. 
Harley  L,ove  Vandament,  Laurel. 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEER    IN 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Henry  William  Albing,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Micajah  Russell  Armsitrong,  Damascus. 

George  Edmond  Bennett,  Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan. 
James  Homer  Bowers,  Zanesville. 
Frederick  A.  Brug,  Cleveland. 
Merlin  Lee  Cox,  Columbus. 
Forest  William  Davis,  Bryan. 
Alfredo    Alberto    Di     Cio,     Concordia, 

Argentine  Republic. 
Earl  Ellsworth  Eby,  Dayton. 
Otto    Rudolf    Hfenry   Hartman,    Wood- 

ville. 
Harold     Theodore     Heath,     Cuyahoga 

Falls. 
James  Nelson  Helpbringer,  Glencoe. 
Roy  Kegerreis,  Bellevue. 
Frank  A.  Kendig,  Osborne. 
Nelson  T.  Kinzly,  Nevada. 
Harry  Loren  Kneisly,  Troy. 
Louis  Jacob  Lamberger,  Dennison. 
Heber      Wilson      Leinbach,      Rossville, 

Georpa. 
James  Julius  McClure,  Newark. 
Isaac  Martiategui,  Parana,  Arg.  Rep. 
Lawrence  Joseph  O'Brien,  Columbus. 
Edward  Jacob  Pratt,  Delta. 
Edgar   William   Robinson,  Columbus. 
Arthur  LeRoy  Schieber,  Bucyrus. 
Wirt  Stanley  Scott,  Columbus. 
William    Shuler,   Jr.,    B.    A.    (Western 

Reserve  University),   Miamisburg. 
Floyd   Lozene    Snyder,   Colimibus. 
Edward  Lathrop  Splitstone,  Orwell. 
Robert  Smith  Van  Atta,  Columbus. 
Cecil  Floyd  Wilson,  Roseville. 
Merle  Wilfrid  Young,  Marion. 

As  of  the  Qass  of  19 10 
Roy  Atkinson  Brown,  Cleveland. 


Ross  Calvin  Hartzcll,  Troy. 

Stanley  Franks  Powell,  Worthington. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

Lee  Emel  Allen,  Lowellville. 
Earl  Herbert  Bechberger,  Norwalk. 
Elmore  Rahmes  Berk,  Seven  Mile. 
Edward  Faber  Biggert,  Columbus. 
Hugh  McCauley  Bone,  Columbus. 
August  Henry  Bomhorst,  St.  Marys. 
Rae  Eugene  Cochran,  Columbus. 
Ambrose  Alfra  Eoirick,  Germantown. 
Orie  Floyd  Foster,  Columbus. 
Laurel  Edson  France,  Columbus. 
Fred  Swigart  Griffin,  Copley. 
Gideon  Dwight  Hatfield,  Fostoria. 
Archie  Luman  Hopkins,  Cleveland. 
Edward  Hyatt,  Cleveland. 
Arthur  Theodore  Liebich,  Bucyrus. 
Karl  Henry  Lok,  Toledo. 
Q>ry  Chalmer  McClelland,   Findlay. 
Robert  Dwight  Owen,  Granville. 
Louis  Robert  Pape,  Dayton. 
Lewis  Arthur  Perkins,  Columbus. 
Irwin  Henry  Pohlman,  New  Bremen. 
Carl  Ernest  Stiehl,  Hamilton. 

As  of  the  Class  of  1910 
Oscar  Rudolph  Hartman,  Woodville. 

ENGINEER  OF  MINES 

George  William  Alsdorf,  Utica. 

Frank   Cleveland   Blickensderfer,   Canal 

Dover. 
Joshua  Arthur  Crew,  Zanesville. 
George  Elliott  Davis,  Cleveland. 
Ensor  Rubidge  Dunsford,  Columbus. 
Melvin  George  Haverfield,   Cadiz. 
James  Charles  McNabb,  Fostoria. 
Harry  Benedict  Northrup,  Akron. 
Herbert  William  Reel,   Columbus. 
Raymond  Alward  Rogers,  Columbus. 
Clyde  Cleveland  Roush,  Columbus. 
Milton  Howard   Smith,  Columbus. 

As  of  the  Class  of  1910 
Howard  Allen  Levering,  Mt.  Vernon. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW 


Dean :    John  Jay  Adams 
JURIS  DOCTOR 

Ehrhardt  Gustav  Andree,  B.  A.  (Ger- 
man Wallace  College),  Chillicothe. 

Henry  Greer  Beam,  B.  Ph.  (Kenyon 
College),  Mt   Vernon. 

Thomas  Hoyt  Jones,  B.  A.,  Jackson. 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

James  Edgar  Butler,   B.  A.,   Columbus. 
Frank  K.  Carothers,   Sidney. 


Clarence  Lister  Corkwell,  B.  A.,  Mt. 
Sterling. 

John  Kelley  Gardiner,  B.  A.,  Columbus. 

Stuart  Anderson  Hoover,  B.  A.,  Co- 
lumbus. 

John  Edward  Kientz,  B.  A.,  Glouster. 

Henry  Jacob  Lowe,  Shelby. 

Cecil  Jay  Randall,  B.  A..  Columbus. 

Hugh  A.  Snepp,  B.  A.,  (Heidleberg 
College),  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Halbert  Miller  Wilson,  B.  S.,  (Mus- 
kingum  College),   B.   A.,   Bamesville. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 


Dean:    George  Beecher  Kaxjffmax 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
PHARMACY 

Robert  Gustav  Blum,  Portsmouth. 


Clarence  Mert  Brown,  Columbus. 
Edward  Dawson  Davy,   Pandora. 
Geot^e  Hunter  Fickardt,  Circleville. 
William  George  Gaessler,  Cincinnati. 
Allen  Grover  Welsh,  New  Middletown. 


COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 


Dean :    David  Stuart  White 

DOCTOR   OF  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE 

Samuel      Jonah      Alcalay,      Jerusalem, 

Turkey-in-Asia. 
Guy   Clement    Armstrong,    Columbus. 
Cornelius  Arthur  Barry,  Columbus. 
Arthur  Lee  Blake,  Eaton,  Colorado. 
John  Henrj-  Bower,  West  Union,  Iowa. 
William  Wallace  Brown,  Libert}%  Idaho. 
Allen  Percy  Buck,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Herman   Walter   Burkland,  Jefferson. 
Thomas  Valentine  Coe,  Carbon  Hill. 
David  Floyd  Coyner,  Frankfort. 
Elmer  Crafts,  Logan,  Utah. 
Ralph  Morris  Dix,  Ostrander. 
Ralph  Clark  Dunn,  Tiffin. 
Harold   Edward  Egan,   Columbus. 
Archie  Egbert,  Logan,  Utah. 
Noah  J.  Elder,  Mt.  BlaiKhard. 
Albion  Calvin  Farmer,   Brighton,  Vt. 
Laurence  Willis  Fisher,  Columbus. 
Luis  R.  Garcia  Ibarra,  Habana,  Cuba. 
Salado  David  Graumlich,  Duvall. 


Harold    Addison    Greaves,    Northtfield. 

Minnesota. 
Christian  WilKam  Greenlee,  Rayland. 
William  Martin  Henry,  New  Vienna. 
Robert  Walter  Hoggan,  Manti,  Utah. 
Harley  Ray  Hoskins,   Columbus. 
Aaron  Ethereal  Hughes,  Delaware. 
John  Peter  Hutton,  Wooster. 
Bernard  Johnsen,   Sweetwater,   Neb. 
Oscar     Joseph      Johnson,      Wheatland, 

Wyoming. 
Rufus  Terry  Kennedy,  Medina. 
Elmer  Edward  Kimnach,  Lower  Salem. 
LjTin  Keams  Knighton,  Gunnison,  Utah 
Armin  Anton  Leibold,  Columbus. 
Roy  Frank  Leslie,  Mayfield. 
Lewis  Herman  Ludwig,  Marietta. 
Joseph     Arthur     McCov,     Washington 

C.  H. 
Neal  McNeal,   Iberia. 
John  Clemenson  Maguire,  Columbus. 
Edward  David  Martin,  I>awiu 
Benjamin   Harrison  Olds,  Conneaut. 
Eugene    Oswald,    Buenos    Ayres,    Arg. 

Rep. 
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Lester  Earle   Patton,  Utica. 

George   Rolland  Powell,  Columbus. 

Philip  John  Reel,  Columbus. 

Harry  Mark  Roberts,  Washington  C.  H. 

Warner  Cephas  Robinson,  Newcomers- 
town. 

Henry  Hino  Rathe,  Hondo,  Texas. 

Homer  Arthur  Salt,  B.  A.,  (Antioch 
College),    Yellow   Springs. 

Albert  Stanley  Schlingman,  Eaton. 

Erwin  Frank  Schroeder,  B.  S.,  (Texas 
Agr.  and  Mech.  Col.),  Industry,  Tex. 


Frederick  Munson  Sharp,  Worthington. 
Glenn  Henry  Sharp,  Montezuma,  Iowa. 
Otto  Leroy  Sims,  Basil. 
Daniel  Richard  Smith,  Columbus. 
Emory   Hadsell   Smith,   Fayette. 
Clarence  Benson  Tanntr,  Columbus. 
Joseph  Crane  Ullery,   Covington. 
Henry  Isaac  Voorhees,  Manti,  Utah. 
Alma  Jarvis  Webb,  St.  George,  Utah. 
John  Anthony  Wende,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Varien  C.  White,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES 


CERTIFICATE  IN  LAW 

John  William  Aikman,  Sidney. 
Harold  Charles  Allread,   Greenville. 
John  William  Ashbrook,  East  Toledo. 
Isaac  Christian  Baker,  Somerville. 
Howard  Louis  Coffman,  Columbus. 
Orland  R.  Crawfis,  Continental. 
Mary  Katherine  Davey,  Logan. 
Perry  Smith  Fay,  Columbus. 
Marshall  Glover  Fenton,  Chillicotthe. 
Herbert  Spencer  Harr,  Hamilton. 
Donald  Wright  Kling,  Marion. 
Melvin  Charles  Light,  Lightsville. 
Harry  Wilson  Lindsey,  Jr.,  Dayton. 
Theodore   Clay  Lindsey,   Dayton. 
George  Staten  Middleton,  Urbana. 
Willard  Miller,  Columbus. 
Robert  Oldham,  Sidney. 
Owen  M.  Roderick,  Jackson. 
Richard  Avery  Shappell,  Lima. 
Mathias  John  Sherman,  Minster. 
William   Ottis   Stokes,   Dayton. 
Kyle  McClellan  Vance,  London. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    PHARMACEU- 
TICAL CHEMIST 

Henry  Edgar  Cassady,  Dresden. 
Robert     Latta     Crowe,     Carruthersville, 

Missouri. 
George  Walter  Foster,  Niavarre. 
James  Watson  Holdren,   Marietta. 
Charles   Laiblin  Hutsinpiller,   Gallipolis. 
Stanley  Matthew  Jones,  Ironton. 


James  Claude  Kingslow,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

William  Walter  Lake,  Richwood. 

Bert      Frederick      Landefeld,      Chicago 

Junction. 
Harrison  ShaflFer  Leake,  East  Palestine. 
Charles  Seymour  Lehner,  Columbus. 
John  Aaron  Leonard,   Columbus. 
Fred  Arno  Musser,  Wellsville. 
Herbert  Stanley   Price,  Columbus. 
Leander  Martin  Voegtly,   Hannibal. 
Don  Charles  Watson,  New  London. 
Ballard  Rufus  Wilburn,  Columbus. 
Daniel  Harrison  Williams,  Oroville,  Cal. 
Ralph  Walter  Yengling,  Salem. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    VETERINARY 
SURGEON 

William  Gunther  Brock,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Clarence   Hartley   Covault,  Troy. 
Leo  Ernest  Davis,  Coshocton. 
Willian  Reuben  Ecker,  Woodbine,  N.J. 
Burl  Olmstead  Fisher,  Wayland. 
Steven  Gray  Fortune,  Ludingfton,  Mich. 
Charles  Smith  French,  Rio  Grande. 
Howard  Ray  Hall,  Chinchilla,  Pa. 
Fred  Douglass  Halsey,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Henry   Mason  Higgins,  Jr.,   Cincinnati. 
Bertram'  Snow  Killian,  Everett,  Mass. 
Leo  Edward  Lyons,  Louisville. 
John  Carl  Meyer,  Covington,  Ky. 
Irving  D.  Southworth,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Alva  Courtright  Stein,  Worthington. 
Paul  Vaughan,  Columbus. 
Claude  Clinton  Wadsworth,  Greenspring 
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Helen  Hanna  Aduddell, 
Warren  Milton  Briggs. 
Julia  Anna  Christman. 
Evan  J.  Crane. 
Margaret  De  Vereaux. 
Simon  John  Grosse. 
Helen  Haldy. 

Genevieve  Agnes  Lawrence. 
Marie  Fansher  McLellan. 
Clyde  Raymond  Miller. 
Marie  Louise  Mulligan. 
Benjamin  H.   Riker. 
Harry  Boyer  Weiser. 
Bertram  Whittier  Wells. 
Marguerite  Williams. 

1912 
Blanch  Bell. 
Albert  K.  Chapman. 
Alva  W.  Smith. 


SIGMA  XI 

igri 

Mjown  Ansel  Bachtell. 
Merlin  Lee  Cox. 
Evan  J.  Crane. 
Albert  Watson  Davi&on. 
Malcoln  Gilli^ie  Dickey. 
Howard  Dock. 
Perry  Van  Ewing. 
Arthur  Guillaudeu. 
Ralph  Edwin  Hall. 
Taine  Gilbert  McDougal. 
Marie  Fansher  McLellan. 
Ckll  Lee  Metcalf. 
Cb'de   Raymond   Miller. 
Harry  Clifford  Mougey. 
Edward  John  Pranke. 
Clara    Smith. 
Harry  Boyer  Weiser. 
Bertram  Whittier  Wells. 
Cecil  Floyd  Wilson. 


The  Last  Ceremonies 


The  concluding  ceremonies  were  both 
new  and  good.  After  the  conferring  of 
the  degrees  the  Class  formed  again  in 
final  procession,  and  preceded  the  audi- 
ence out  to  the  cool  noon,  where  they 
were  arrayed  in  double  column  that 
stretched  across  the  green  to  Page  Hall ; 
in  the  pleasant  scholastic  lane  so  formed, 
the  dignitaries  marched  to  the  steps 
and  pillars  of  the  Law,  the  Class  closing 
in  behind  them;  and  there  from  the 
steps  the   President  spoke  the  Univer- 


sity's farewell  to  the  Class.  It  is  a 
sorrow  indeed  that  we  cannot  here  print 
this  goodbye ;  yet  it  belongs  to  the 
Class,  and  they  themselves  will  remem- 
ber those  quiet  and  single  words.  And 
then  the  President  lifted  a  hand,  and 
from  far  and  far  across  the  spacious 
familiar  Campus,  out  of  the  green  hush, 
ringing  how  boldly,  gallantly,  merrily, 
the  bugles  played  the  reveille.  And  last 
the  President  again  lifted  a  hand,  and 
we  all  sang  together  the  Carmen  Ohio. 
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There  were  yet  one  or  two  final  oc- 
casions. In  the  good  still  rain  of  the 
afternoon  the  Society  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  met  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  McPherson,  '87,  and  formally 
initiated  into  membership  those  alumni 


who  were  present  of  the  group  recently 
elected.  These  new  members  were : 
Clara  Fisher  Milligan,  '86;  Joseph  S. 
Myers,  '87;  James  A.  Wilgus,  '88; 
Frank  E.  Pomerene,  '91 ;  Lowry  F. 
Sater,  '95 ;  and  Quintin  R.  Lane,  '98. 


And  Wiednesday  night  the  last  illumi- 
nations sparkled,  the  last  music  sounded, 
the  last  and  prettiest  of  all  the  week's 
occasions  occurred,  the  Senior  Promen- 
ade in  the  Armory.  Play  up,  violins; 
we'll  all  dance  together,  dance  out  the 


year,  dance  in  the  years.  There  is  no 
play  that  is  wiser.  We  are  all  yet  in 
tune,  thank  God,  and  this  last  harmony 
cannot  be  broken.  Therefore,  all  you 
our  pretty  partners,  it  is  n,ot  goodbye  to 
you,  but  only  to  youth. 
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